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Our Annual Clearance Sale 











After Holiday Sales come Bargain Sales in Bookstores as elsewhere. Previous to our 
annual stocktaking, which comes in a few weeks, we offer about one thousand volumes, mostly 
recent books, at prices far below cost. The sweeping reductions here made offer an unusual 
opportunity to public or private libraries to replenish at about half the usual price. Many of 
the books here mentioned are quite new and were sent for review in our various publications within 


the past few months. Others are slightly shopworn, warped or faded, but all are perfect inside and 
as serviceable as ever. As we have only a few copies at these prices in any case, and in many 


instances only one, prompt orders are necessary. 


invited to do so. 
The Congregational Bookstore, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


THEOLOGY 


The Adversaries of the Skeptic. Alfred Hodder, Ph. D. (Imported. ) 
$1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 90 cts. postpaid. 

Atonement. A Brief Study by S. M. Merrill. Reduced to 15 cts., 
20 cts. postpaid. 

Biblical Study. Prof. C. A. Briggs. $3.00, reduced to $1.00, $1.20 
postpaid. 

The Bible Theocratic Literature. D. W. Simon. (Imp<rted.) $1.80, 
reduced to $1.20, $1.30 postpaid. 

The Blessed Life. Prof. W. J. Hofmeyer. $1.00, reduced to 40 cts, 
50 ets. postpaid. 

A Creedless Gospel, and a Gospel Creed. H. Y. Satterlee, D. D. 
$2 50, reduced to $1.25, $1.40 postpaid. 

Cheer for Daily Life. Charles; H. Spurgeon. 50 cts., reduced to 
30 ets., 38 ets. postpaid. 

Contemporary Theology and Theism. Prof. R. M. Wenly. $1.25, 
reduced to 30 cts., 40 cts. postpaid. 

The Dawn of Radicalism. J. B. Daly. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 
33 ets. postpaid. 

Dorner on the Future State. Newman Smyth, D.D. $1.00, re- 
duced to 60 cts., 70 cts. postpaid. 

El tary Homiletics. Rev. J. Frye, D.D. 75 cts., reduced to 
50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

Evidence of Salvation. E. S. Stackpole, D.D. 50 ets., reduced to 
20 cts., 25 cts. postpaid. 

Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day. By different authors. $1.50, re- 
duced to 40 cts., 50 cts. postpaid. 

Freedom of Faith. T. T. Munger, D. D., $1.50, reduced to 90 cts., 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Fundamentals; Truths of Christianity Unfolded. W. F. Markwick. 
75 cts., reduced to 25 cts., 35 cts. postpaid. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom. C. H. Spurgeon. (On Matthew.) $1.50, 
reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

The Historic Episcopate. An Essay on Church Unity. C. W. Shields. 
60 cts., reduced to 25 cts., 30 cts. postpaid. 

Lectures on Natural Theology. Pres. P. A. Chadbourne, D. D. 
(Lowell Institute Lectures.) $1.50, reduced to 50 cts., 65 cts. 
postpaid. 

Music for the Soul. Daily readings from Alexander Maclaren. $1.50, 
reduced to 75 cts., 85 cts. postpaid. 

More Copy. Essays on Religion, Literature and Life. By H. M. 
Thompson. $1.00, reduced to 30 cts., 40 cts. postpaid. 

The New Apologetic, or the Down Grade in Criticism. Prof. R. 
Watts, D.D. (Imported.) $2.40, reduced to $1 25, $1.40 postpaid. 

New Modes of Thought. Based on the New Materialism. C. T. 
Stockwell. $1.00, reduced to 50 cts., 65 cts. postpaid. 

A Practical Study of the Soul. Margaret Stone. $1.35 net, reduced 
to 80 cts., 95 ets. postpaid. : 

Reformation Principles. Rev. J.M. Foster. $2.00, reduced to 40 cts., 
45 ots. postpaid. 

The Religion of the Future. Prof. A. W. Momerie. (Imported.) $1.40, 
reduced to 50 cts., 60 ets. postpaid. 

The Religious Aspect of Evolution. Prof. James McCosh. $1.00, 
reduced 30 cts., 40 cts. postpaid. 

Science and Christianity. F. Bettex. Translated from the German. 
$1.50, reduced to 90 cts., $1.05 postpaid. 

Secret History of the Oxford Movement. Walter Walsh. (Imported. ) 
$1.00, reduced to 60 cts., 70 cts. postpaid. 

Two Studies in the History of Doctrine. B.B. Warfield, D.D. $200 
net, reduced to $1.25, $1.35 postpaid. 

The Cure of Souls. Ian Maclaren. $1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 90 cts. 
postpaid. 

Wonderful Words. George Macdonald. $1.00, reduced to 25 ets., 
35 ets. postpaid. 

The Might of Right. W. E. Gladstone. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 
35 ets. postpaid. 

Thoughts that Breathe. Dean Stanley. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 
35 ets. postpaid. 








Those who can call and look them over are 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 








HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

Anselm and His Work. A.C. Welch, M.A. $1.25, reduced to 75 cts., 
85 cts. postpaid. 

Australian Pictures. H. Willoughby. $300, reduced to 50 cts., 
75 cts. postpaid. 

Across Thibet. G. Vonvalot. Fully illustrated. $1.50, reduced to 
40 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

Brief History of Eastern Asia. I.C. Hannah, M.A. $2.00, reduced 
to $1.40, $1.50 postpaid. 

Childhood of Queen Victoria. Mrs.G.Genny. $2.00, reduced to 80 cts., 
95 cts. postpaid. 

A Footnote to History. R. L.Stevenson. A Bit of Samoan History. 
$1.50, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

The French Revolution and Modern French Socialism. J. Piexotto, 
Ph. D. $1.50, reduced to 90 cts., $1.00 postpaid. 

A History of the World. Victor Durey. 2 vols., with maps and 
diagrams. $4.00, reduced to $2.50, $2.90 postpaid. 

A History of the English Church. Dean W. R. Stevens, D.D. $2.00, 
reduced to $1.25, $1.40 postpaid. 

History Up to Date. A Concise History of the Spanish War. $1.50, 
reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

How to Remember History. A Method of Memorizing Dates. 
V. Shaffer. $1.00, reduced to 40 cts., 50 cts. postpaid. 

A History of the American People. F. Thorpe. $1.50, reduced to 
90 ets., $1.00 postpaid. 

Life of Philip Schaff, D.D. By His Son. $3.00, reduced to $1.80, 
$2.00 postpaid. 

Life of C. H. Spurgeon. J. H. Ellis. $1.00, reduced to 40 cts., 
50 cts. postpaid. . 

Peter Abelard. Joseph McCabe. $2.00, reduced to $1.25, $1.40 
postpaid. 

Light from the East, or the Witness of the Monuments. Prof. C. J. 
Ball, M.A. Fully illustrated. $6.00, reduced to $3.00, $3.20 post- 
paid. 

Philosophy of History. S. S. Hebberd. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 
35 ets. postpaid. 

Richard Croker. A. H. Lewis. A Biography of the Tammany 
Chief. $2.00, reduced to 75 cts,, 90 cts. postpaid. 

The Break-up of China. Lord Charles Beresford. Portraits and 
Maps. $3.00, reduced to $1.50, $1.65 postpaid. 

The Chinese. Their Education, Philosophy and Letters. Pres. 
W. P. Martin, D.D. $1.25, reduced to 75 cts., 85 cts. postpaid, 

China and the Present Crisis. Joseph Walton, M. P., with Maps. 
(Imported.) $3.00, reduced to $1.00, $1.15 postpaid. 

China’s Open Door. R. Wildman. $1.50, reduced to 90 cts. $1.00 
postpaid. 

Cuba and Porto Rico. Robert Hill. (U.S. Geological Survey.) 
$3.00; reduced to $1.80, $2.00 postpaid. 

China. H. E. Gorst. Fully illustrated. $2.50, reduced to $1.50, 
$1.65 postpaid. 

Cuba, Past and Present. Richard Dower. Maps and Illustrations. 
$3.00, reduced to $1.80, $2.00 postpaid. 

Daniel, Darius and Cyrus. A Chronological Study from Recent 
Researches. Joseph Horner, D. D. $1.20 net, reduced to 75 
cts., 85 cts. postpaid. 

Recollections of My Mother. Susan I. Leslie. A Picture of N. E. 
Social Life 100 years ago. $2 50, reduced to $1.50, $1.65 postpaid. 

The Revolutionary Spirit Preceding the French Revolution. F. 
Rocquani. $1.00, reduced to 30 cts., 36 cts. postpaid. 

Source Book of the History of Education for the Greek and Roman 
— Paul Munroe, Ph. D. $2.00, reduced to $1.25, $1.40 post- 
paid. 

Topical Survey of U. S. History. O. P. Comman, Ph.D. . 60 cts., 
reduced to 40 cts., 45 cts. postpaid. 

Intimate China. Mrs. Archibald Little. 120 illustrations, $5.00, 
reduced to $3.00, $3.25 postpaid. 

Modern Athens. Grace Horton. Fully illustrated. 75 cts., reduce: 
to 45 cts., 55 cts. postpaid. 

The New Far East. Arthur Diosey. Fally illustrated. Cover: 
Japan and China. $3.50, reduced to $2.00, $2.25 postpaid. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


Paris of Today. Richard Whiting. Elegantly illustrated. A sumpt- 
uous volume, $5.00, reduced to $3.00, $3.25 postpaid. 

The People of China. J. Robertson Scott. (Imported.) $1.50, reduced 
to 90 cts., $1.00 postpaid. 

The Philippine Islands. R. R. Lala. Fully illustrated. $2.50 net, 
reduced to $1.50, $1.65 postpaid. 

Roman Public Life. A. J. Greenidge, M.A. $2.50, reduced to $1.25, 
$1.40 postpaid. : 

The Renaissance in Italy. John A. Symonds. (Imported.) $3.00, 
reduced to $1.50, $1.70 postpaid. 


POETICAL 


‘Cloud Rifts. Poems of Consolation for Every Day. Selected by 
G. B. Reichel. $1.25, reduced to 60 cts., 75 cts. postpaid. 

From Hollow to Hilltop. Mary L. Dickinson. 50 cts., reduced to 
20 cts., 25 cts. postpaid. 

Grandma’s Memories. May D. Brine. A Beautifully Illustrated 
Poem. $1.50, reduced to 60 cts., 70 cts. postpaid. 

Gloria Colum. W. F. Waite. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 35 cts. 
postpaid. 

Jean Ingelow’s Poems. $1.00, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

‘The Flight of the Swallow. Emery M. Morgan. 50 cts., reduced to 
20 ets., 25 cts. postpaid. 

Treasure Book of Consolation. Benjamin Orne, M.A. Poems and 
Selections. $1.5v, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 


FICTION 


Anne Karenina. Count Tolstoi. New illustrated edition. 3 vols. 
$3.75, reduced to $2.25. $2.50, postpaid. Same, 1 vol. edition, 
$1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 88 cts. postpaid. 

Both Great and Small. A novel by A. E. Legge. $150, reduced 
to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

Back to the Soil. Bradley Gilman. A Social Study. $1.50, reduced 
to 90 cts., $1.00 postpaid. 

Days of Auld Lang Syne. lan Maclaren. $1 25, reduced to 75 cts., 
85 cts. postpaid. 

An Eton Boy’s Letters. N. Bankes. 75 cts., reduced to 40 cts., 
50 ots. postpaid. — 

For Such Is Life. Silas K. Hocking. $1.50, reduced to 90 cts., 
$1.00 postpaid. 

The Grip of the Book Maker. Percy White. $1.50, reduced to 50 
cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

A Golden Sorrow. Maria L. Pool. $1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 85 cts. 
postpaid. 

An Imperial Lover. M. 1. Taylor. $1.50, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. 
postpaid. 

John Burnet of Barnes. A Romance by John Buchan. $1.50, re- 
duced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

Lyddy. A Tale of the Old South. E. Bacon. $1.25, 
85 cts. postpaid. 

Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple. Edited by 
E. A. Parry. $1.25, reduced to 75 cts., 85 cts. postpaid. 

Last Recruit at Clare’s. S. R. Keightley. A stirring military story. 
$1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 88 cts. postpaid. 

Masterpieces of Modern French Fiction. $1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 
85 cts. postpaid. 

Maids, Wives and Bachelors. Amelia E. Barr. $125, reduced to 
75 ots., 85 cts. postpaid. 

None Such? Rev. Emory J. Haynes. A story. $1.25, reduced to 
30 ctx., 40 cts. postpaid. 

On Peter’s Island. A. M. Ropes. $1.50, reduced to 75 cts, 88 cts- 
postpaid. 

Philip Winwood. R. S. Stevens. $1.50, reduced to 80 cts, 90 cts. 

"postpaid. 

The Price of Blood. An extravaganza of New York life, written and 
illustrated by Howard Pyle. $1.25, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. 
postpaid. 

A Rebellious Heroine. John Kendrick Bangs. $1.25, reduced to 60cts., 
75 cts. postpaid. 

Romance of Zion Chapel. Richard Le Gallienne. $1.50, reduced to 
75 ots., 85 cts. postpaid. 

Stretton. A novel by Henry Kingsley. $1.25, reduced to 75 cts., 


, reduced to 75 cts., 


85 cts. postpaid. 
The Sign of the Prophet. James Naylor. $1.50, reduced to 60 cts., 
75 cts. postpaid. 


Silence and Other Stories. Mary E. Wilkins. $1.50, reduced to 
75 cts., 85 cts. postpaid. 

Tennessee Sketches. L.P. Looney. 75 cts., reduced to 25 cts., 35 cts. 
postpaid. 

That Fortune. Charles Dudley Warner. $1.50, reduced to 75 cts., 
85 ets. postpaid. 
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FICTION 


The Will and the Way. A story by T. M. Belser. $1.25, reduced 
to 50 cts., 60 ects. postpaid. 

The World and Winslow. A story by Edith Fowler. $1.50, reduced 
to 75 cts., 90 cts. postpaid. 


MISCELLANY 


The Unearned Increment. William Dawson. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 
33 cts. postpaid. 

Autobiography of a Child. Hannah Lynch. $125, reduced to 60 
cts., 75 cts. postpaid. 

Appreciations and Addresses. Lord Rosebery. $150, reduced to 
75 cts., 85 cts. postpaid. 

An Alphabet of Celebrities. Oliver Herford. Extremely funny 
pictures taking off public characters in a comical way. $1 50, 
reduced to 90 cts., $1.00 postpaid 

The Agricultural Laborer. T. E. Kebbee. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts.» 
33 cts. postpaid. 

American Literature. A Laboratory Method. Prof. H. L. Masep, 
75 cts., reduced to 45 cts., 50 cts. postpaid. 

The Book of Ruth and Book of Esther. In special ornamental type. 

$1.00, reduced to 15 cts., 20 cts. postpaid. 

A Brief French Course. Prof. A. Muzzarelli. $125, reduced to 
75 cts., 85 cts. postpaid. 

Drunkenness. G. R. Wilson, M. B. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 33 
cts. postpaid. . 

Darwinism and Politics. D. G. Ritchie. $1.00, reduced to 25 ets., 
33 cts., postpaid. 

Dreamthorpe. A Book of Country Essays. Alexander Smith. 
Illustrated. $1.25, reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. postpaid. 

The Effect of Machinery on Wages. J. L. Nicholson. $1.00, re- 
duced to 30 cts., 36 cts. postpaid. 

England’s Ideal. Edward Carpenter. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 
33 cts. postpaid. 

The Evolution of Property. Paul Lafargue. $1.00, reduced to 25 cts., 
33 ets. postpaid. 

Gavel and Mace. Parliamentary Law in Easy Chapters. F. W. 
Hackett. $1.25, reduced to 75 cts., 85 cts. postpaid. 

German Socialism. W. H. Dawson. $1.00, reduced to 30 cts., 36 
cts. postpaid. 

Godwin’s Political Justice. Edited by H. S. Salt. $1.00, reduced 
to 30 cts., 36 cts. postpaid. 

Helen Jackson Year Book. $1.50, ‘reduced to 50 cts., 60 cts. post- 
paid. 

Historic Hymnists. A Portrait Gallery of Great Hymn Writers: 
Charles F. Nutter. $2.00, reduced to $1.25, $1.40 postpaid. 

In the Far East. Geraldine Guinness. IMustrated. $1.50, reduced 
to 90 ctx., $1.00 postpaid. 

In Nature’s Image. Chapters on Pictorial Photography. W. L. 
Adams. Profusely illustrated. $2.50, reduced to $1.50, $1.65 
postpaid. 

The Irish Peasant. By a Guardian of the Poor. $1.00, reduced to 
25 ots., 33 cts. postpaid. 

Life’s Comedy. Drawings by Gibson and others. $1.50, reduced to 
50 cts., 65 cts. postpaid. 

Life Questions. Essays by J. H. Francis. 50 cts., reduced to 20 
cts., 25 ets. postpaid. 

The Land and the Laborers. Dean Stubbs. $1.00, reduced to 30 
cts., 36 cts. postpaid. 

The Land of the Moors. B. Meakin. Fully illustrated. (Imported. ) 
$5.00, reduced to $3.00, $3 25 postpaid. 

The More Abundant Life. Lenten Readings from Phillips Brooks. 
$1 25, reduced to 75 cts., 85 cts. postpaid. 

Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. Albert Laignac. $2.50, reduced 
to $1.50, $1.65 postpaid. 

Modern Christianity and Its Practical Applications. G. M. Peters, 
A.M. $1.50, reduced to 90 cts., $1.05 postpaid. 

Nature and Character. By Guodsell. $1.50, reduced to 50 cts., 
65 cts. postpaid. 

Our [Modern Navy. With illustrations showing all modern types of 
naval vessels. Reduced to 40 cts., 55 cts. postpaid. 

Overland to China. Archibald R. Colquhoun. Fally illustrated. 
$3.00, reduced to $1.80, $2.00 postpaid. 

The Pillar in the Night. J. R. Macduff, D.D. Short Readings for 
those in Affliction. $1.25, reduced to 75 cts., 85 cts., postpaid. 

A Primer of Political Economy. F. T. Word. Reduced to 20 cts., 
25 cts. postpaid. 

Promotion of General Happiness. W. Macmillan. $1.00, reduced 
to 30 cts., 36 cts. postpaid. 

Principles of State Interference. D.G. Ritchie. $1.00, reduced to 
25 cts , 33 ets. postpaid. 


After looking this list over, — bring it to the attention of the Pusiic Liprary of your 
town. Many items that do not interest you will be recognized as genuine bargains by a librarian. 


More next week. 





Address The Pilgrim Press 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Religious Notices 


and notices, addresses of ministers, 
ee., published noe om this i at ten cents a line. 





Relkini, 4 








BosTOoM AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 


—— MISSIONARY PRAYER Byeripe. | under the 
a of the Woman’s Board of Miss: 
Congregational House, every —* ‘at t 10 A.M. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
chaplains and missionaries; pr 
—— and boarding houses in lead seaports at hor home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoi: 
rig 4 the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Fond | 


Contributions to sustain its work are noe ye ane 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 

Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















For aoe Gheap- Good oil lantern fa about 100 
ey mos tly European — with sheet for — 
rice $22. Apply, Rev. . Rose, Reed’s Ferry, 


nted to buy an interest in a good paying —— 
ness by a man with best of references as to character ar 
ability. $5,000 to $10,000 to invest. Write full par 
ticulars to “ Business,” care Congregationalist, Bos 


Wanted. * reliable, intelligent man or woman with 
some capital =o artner or on salary in an established 
and profitable mail order business to enlarge and extend 
= Same. Address“ Investigate,” care The Congregation- 
ailtst. 


A Young Woman of refi good p 
experienced in stenovraphy and —53 ‘and un- 
derstanding bookkeeping, would take work at home or 
position in office or private secretary’s work. Best 
— Address P. O. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 





anted, by middle-aged lady, some position of re- 
sponstoilty: would act as matron in children’s institu- 
on or as superintending housekeeper or companion in 
small family —one where there are children preferred. 
Pon om ae exchanged. Address D., care The Congrega- 
tionaltst. 








Educational 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


** PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 











MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
ar course in all —— with addi- 
ction in New Testament Greek. 
trance examination Thursda 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information ‘a ly to 
Prof. C. eckwith. r, Me 


Full 
tional 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, 

po eee requirements. Allowance for service in 
D yg fre Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
— 17th. Ample instruction in act practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., * —— Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Have you ordered your Sun- 
day School Supplies for 1902 


The Pilgrim 
Lesson Helps 


Are used in all but a small fraction of 
the Congregational Sunday Schools and 
by some schools of other denominations. 

They now have Graded Supplemental Work 
Outlined for Scholars in all Departments. 


This enables the Superintendent to 
grade his school on the basis of intelligent 
knowledge of the Bible and Christian 
truth, without upsetting existing plans. 








THE PILGRIM TEACHER, the leading Sunday 
school magazine, 50 cents a year; 10 cents per 
quarter to schools. 


Quarterlies for all requirements, 2 cents, 3 cents, 
4 cents, and 5 cents each. 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Cards, in colors, 2} cents 
per quarter. 


Bible Lesson Picture Roll, 75 cents per quarter. 


* Send for an order blank and samples. 





The Pilgrim Papers for Sunday Schools 


The Wellspring, for young people and Endeavor- 
ers, 12} cents per quarter. The Visitor, for juniors, 
8 cents per quarter. The Mayflower, for primary 
scholars, 6} cents per quarter. The Little Pilgrim, 
a Bible-story paper for home reading, 5 cents per 
quarter. Samples free to superintendents and 
teachers. 

The aggregate circulation of the Pilgrim Helps 
and Papers is about two-thirds of a million. 





The Sunday School Publications of all other 
Houses are furnished by us at lowest rates, as 
well as those we publish. We solicit the entire 
order of every Congregational school. 





soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


The Pilgrim 
Individual Communion 
we SERVICE ... 


Is used in many prominent Congregational 
churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for II- 
lustrated Priee List. 





The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 














$1 


Cut on the Lines 








$1 

















This Coupon, New Name, 


IS GOOD FOR 


ONE DOLLA 


ON A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS PAPER, 


If mailéd to us with only $2 


sed for a 




















$1 The Congregationalist and Christian World '* ®sacen,s* $1 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


—2 BOARD OF Missions, Room 7 58 
tional H Miss Sarah Louise Day, oor 
Abbie B. Onil Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is ted in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only} by the eee res = ap 8o- 


OIBTY, No. Rev. Joshua 
Goit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, —— 
—— HoME Mission aR YY ASSOCIATION, Reom 
607 Mise Lizzie D. White, Treas- 

urer; a — Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Frank H. 


Wieein PY Ouarioe i 8 Swett, Publishing and 
Agent. * Office in New Yor +m Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-Second St. ; {in Chicago, 163 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING 
—Church and jo, Residing. Rev. A. 


— Building. New York Bi 5 A. Hood, 


nigh F —* a. Be- 

queats solicited in this name, Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Sears men iy Apply for aid te 
E. B. mer, 609 Congregational 

be gy, meen —— agai pos of Sone 
and vicini corporated. object estab- 
lishment and — of =o 
—— — 8 Schools in —— 
Henry E. ib, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey. eae George H. 
Flint, — on" Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY of Bos- 

601 —— 8 


ship $1.00; lif So. “Mane. Henry O. 
r ‘e mem 00. Mrs. 
Delano, ‘Treas., Hotel Berkeley’ Be Boylston St., Boston. 


BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOO! 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presiden’ 
Treasurer ; B. 8. Snow, Correspo! 


601 —— House, 
society devoted to the material 
gious welfare of seamen. 
able to the Seaman's d —— Contriba- 
from churches and individuals solicited. 
THE Sor enad te the te BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, —— the Massachusetts General 
—— to churehes di pastors or 
pulpit « — ies in boy oy rE other States. 
S Congregational H Rev. Charles 


ey AMERIOAN ‘ecrgmany Aono arto, United 


President Geo. Gould, 


States, ot snd olaeiiaant uh te at th — ——— 

evangelistic an e 

the West, am: the Indians and Chinese. Bonen eee, 

615 —— House; Ch La Salle 

Street. tiens be sent to either of the above 
or to H. W. Hub’ , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 


Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIBTY (includin 
former New i ae Sea —— Sec olarships 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 

Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILKINS, rw oon onal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St. Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME uregrincany Socrsry, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., a York, N. Y. Mr. William 


B. Howlan: , to whom —— and — 

tions and correspondence i Ie estates and 

annuities should be addressed. v. Joseph B. Gar’, 
==> awe . D., Correspond- 


Veahington 
taries, to A all co correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
f the Trustees of the 


of the oNativoal Council of 
tional Churches of the United States” (a body corpo- 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecti- 


rate 
cut) (here insert the bequest), to be used fo — 
of Ministerial Re nee, * be Congr in the resolutions of 


jonai Churches of 
the United — ce should be ad- 
dressed Mrs. 


. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall St., New 
Haven, Ct. 

THE eS tan SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 

LISHING SOCIETY ional Hi Boston. 
— Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 

an 
The Missionary 9 which is in chomee of the 
jun 


Secretary, sustains school missionaries, —_ 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary li 


ture to new —* —— — ogee or at —— 
cost. The admiristrative expenses of this de 
~~ Tw from the Busi- 


are wholly defray: 
nD De 


this —— t. 
The i een charge of the 
=, and known in the trade as the ‘pligriin Press, 
pipes The —— and Christian 
im Series of Helps and —— 
rs, books for — schools 
and uisites for churches and 


8 
schools, and — e books of all other —— as 


well as its o Its treasury is entirel. = 
that of the ‘Wisstonary De ont, to whic however, 
it makes annual fo and 


ess Manager, J. H. 
pipe nee ‘at Boston, and from the | interior and west- 
states to E. Herrick y ton the Chicago Agent. 


DR. STORRS’S GREAT ORATIONS 


The most notable orations and addresses of this 
great orator have just been issued in a handsome 
volume by the Pilgrim Press at $3.00 net. 

They include some of the finest examples of 
American eloquence ever published. They treat 
of a great variety of noble themes and many of 
them were delivered on the most inspiring occasions. 
It makes a notable addition not merely to Congre- 
gational but to American literature. 
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Ir your baby takes plenty of food but always 
seems hungry, you may be sure he is not well nour- 
ished. Mellin’s Food is very nourishing and will 
satisfy hunger. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 7 DAY WASHING- 
TON Tours, $25.—Including hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals en route, etc., leaving Boston Feb. 
21, March 7 and 21, April 4 and 18 and May 2. 
Stop over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 


REVOLVING BooKCASE.—There are always a 
number of persons who are on the lookout for a 
revolving bookcase if one can be found at a low 
price. It may interest such persons to be told of 
the interesting display of revolving bookcases now 
on view on the main floor of the Paine Furniture 
Warerooms on Canal Street. There is a special 
sale of office furniture in progress in these ware- 
rooms, and 17 styles of revolving bookcases may be 
seen there at from $6.50 up to $30, 


“ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN ”’—is the head- 
line of an advertisement appearing in our columns 
of the old-established seedsmen and florists, Peter 
Henderson & Co., 35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New 
York. Their advertisement offers their annual 
superb catalogue entitled “ Everything for the Gar- 
den,” which is ia reality a book of 190 pages, con- 
taining over seven hundred engravings and six 
superb colored plates. This catalogue is sent to 
all who send ten cents in stamps to cover the cost 
of postage and mailing. In addition to the cata- 
logue, this firm, wishing to trace the result of their 
advertising in different papers, will send free, to 
all who order catalogue and state where they saw 
the advertisement, a trial collection of six packets 
of choice vegetable and flower seeds, contained in 
a coupon envelope, which when empty and returned 
with an order from catalogue will be accepted as 
twenty-five cents in part payment. We advise our 
readers to avail themselves of this unusually liberal 
offer. <- 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALE 


AT OUR CHICACO STORE. 

If you do not receive our 1902 Clearance List and 
special offer for February before eb. lst, yeu should 
send for one. It will be of interest ¢(o you. 

The Pilgrim Press 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, Holland and England 


FIFTH SEASON 


Miss Jeannie Evans, Associate Principal ot Dana 
Hall School, Wellesley, meee. and Mile. Marie L. 
Reuche will conduct ye limited arty of ladies 
abroad for the summer o rcular sent on 
application. References ‘course 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday. 
BOsTON—LIVEBPOOL: LONDON 
First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 
steamer “ Devonian,” Feb. 5; “ Cestrian,” 
. 19; % Phiadelphtan,” 
tonian ”’ (to Lo ndon), Jan. 24; “ Iberian” 
(to — 3 — 7; * Caledonian” (to London), Feb. 25. 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


OMINION LINE 
ror THE MEDITERRANEAN 











The new twin screw "5. 8. COMMONWEALTH, Be 000 
tons, will saii from Boston to Gibraltar, N. 3 
—— and Alexandria, Egypt, Jan. 4 and Feb. 


ales 8. NEW ENGLAND, 11,600 tons, sails Jan. 25 via 
iers. 
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ntered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


A Pocket 
Time Ball 


The factory adjustments of the 
Elgin Watch—by refrigeration 
and oven heat—make it like 
@ pocket time ball. Its accu- 


racy is never questioned. An 


ELGIN 


will last a ere with ordi- 2p) 
nary care—keep perfect 

time under all con- 

ditions. Ask your 

jeweler. ; 


Booklet free. 
Elgin National 














For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 


travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago j 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 


VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 














RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A SPECIAL PARTY WILL LEAVE 
BOSTON FEBRUARY 27, IN AN ELE- 
GANT TRAIN OF VESTIBULED PULL- 
MAN SLEEPING CARS, WITH DINING 
CAR, FOR A THIRTY-FIVE DAYS’ 
TOUR THROUGH THE SOUTHERN 
STATES AND 


OLD MEAICO 


Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
laces of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico, 
—— the Wonderful Tampico Division of the 
Mexican Central KRailw ay, a Week in the City 
of Mexico, and a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera 
Cruz Railway. 


On the same date there will be a party for 
a seventy-two days’ tour through 


Mexico and California 


going via New Orleans and returning via Col- 
orado. Railroad and Steamship Tickets to 
all points. 

(> Send for our itustrated Mexico circular. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB co., 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston 
25 Union Square, New York, 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





As a preventive as well as curative medicine 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is pre-eminent—its great merit 
is fully established. 
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FOREIGN TOVRS | E: 


There is still opportunity to join our Oriental Tour sailing Feb. 12, on S. S. Com- C 
monwealth.. The party spends.two months in | 90 


EGYPT and PALESTINE. 


A leisurely and thorough trip at the best season. 


Immediate application necessary. 





We have a series of Euro- 
pean Tours sailing from May 
to August. They visit 


England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, 
France and Italy. 


Special tour to the British 
Isles and Paris. Art tour 
under leadership of Mr. FRED 
Hovey ALLEN, the noted writer 
and lecturer or art. 





Lists of books for travelers. 


HH. W. 








We call especial attention to the character of our parties. 
men and women. We advertise only among such people. They are best able to appreciate the trip and to 
contribute to the enjoyment of each other. 


Circulars now ready and sent on request. 


106 CONGREGATIONAL HOVSE, 


For teachers and students of 
Greek and Latin art and arche- 
ology we have a special tour to 
those countries, in charge of a 
former member of the Ameri- 
can School at Athens. 

All of our parties are /imited 
in number and conducted so 
that the members may obtain 
every benefit in education, 
pleasure and rest. They are 
planned for those who wish 
a thoroughly satisfactory trip. 
They are neither cheap nor 
hurried. 


ATHENS 


They are made up of cultured and educated 


Special trunks and valises. Arrangements for independent travelers. 


DUNNING @@ CO., 


Successors to DUNNING & SAWYER, 
BOSTON. MASS. 











6,500,000 


Of our Sunday School Song Books have sold. 
BUT OUR NEW BOOK 


CEMS OF SONC 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
is pronounced by all who have examinea it to be the best 
we have ever published. 
288 pages, Full Cloth Cover, $25 per 100. 
A RETURNABLE COPY SENT ON APPLICATION. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


A WISCONSIN IDEA 


and indorsed by a number of Wisconsin’s pastors is 3 
of 95 es, entitled * Fellowing the Master,” 
Short Studies in the Christian Life, by Rev. Eangst E. 
Day. The Outlook speaks well of it. One pastor has 
solved the prayer meeting problem by its use. Copies 
sent pastors for examination. Price 45 cents, postpaid. 


L. J. PICKARTS & CO., Madison, Wis. 


SUFFERER from Pseriasis and Eczema will 

hear of what may interest them by 

ting to Rev. GEO. MCKAY, 902 Greenwood Avenue, 
Toieds, Ohio. 
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Communion Service Co., Box 332. Lima, O. 


MENEELY & CO. tit torsos 


Watervilet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 


OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COFFE AED 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE B.W VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati.O 

















THE BEST LESSON HELP 


ACTS ACTS | 
The Teachers’ Commentary on Acts 


Peloubet 


The Ideal Twentieth Century Commentary 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. For. sale by all. booksellers, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ACTS | 


The Little Pilgrim Bible Stories 


All the Little Pilgrim Stories for 1901 have been bound in a neat, substan- 
tial volume, and are furnished at 40 cents net, postpaid. These stories, chiefly 
from the Old Testament, are remarkably well told and fully illustrated. They are 
excellent to read to the children at home or to use in Primary Sunday School Work. 














Boston The Pilgrim Press Chicago 
vee Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which would not tolerate 
im your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
* * wires used? Send for our free book —it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box E, Rochester, N.Y 
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Fteel Catalogue, Geass School Belis. g@-Send for 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Cincinnati, 0. 
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Event and Comment 


February First of the Month Number 
FEATURES FOR NEXT WEEK 


A cover portrait of ex-President James H. 
Fairchild of Oberlin College, with a character 
sketch and personal interview from the pen of 
Prof. Henry C. King. 

Verestchagin, Painter of War, Apostle of Peace, 
by Isabel M. Dougall, with numerous reproductions 
of his striking pictures. 

Traces of D. L. Moody’s Influence Two Years 
after His Death, by S. E. Bridgman. 

Religion in a Typical American Shoe City, a 
careful study of Brockton, [ass., together with a 
religious census, 

New Uses for the Church Organ, by Rev. E. H. 
Byington, D. D. 

The Ten, a story by Miss Agnes N. Wiltburger. 

The Life of the Christian, by Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

The Kind of a Home Which Makes the Right 
Kind of a Boy, by Prof. Francis G. Peabody. 

Dick’s Bearskin, a child’s story, by MacGregor 
Jenkins, * 





Rev. E. Winchester 
Donald, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, has 
not favored the political policy which 
has led the United States to enter the 
Philippines as suzerain. Moreover, he 
has not been supposed to be in favor of 
the setting apart of the Philippines as a 
missionary diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church by the last General 
Convention of that church, followed by 
the election of Bishop Brent. But ina 
sermon on foreign missions last Sunday 
morning Dr. Donald expressed more sym- 
pathy with the mission of Bishop Brent 
than had been expected, in view of some 
of Trinity’s rector’s recent actions. He 
anticipates regeneration of the Roman 
Catholic Church as the result of it, if 
nothing more ; for he contends that Prot- 
estantism there as here will incite to 
Roman reforms. Incidentally in his ser- 
mon he pleaded for such an attitude by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church toward 
non-Episcopal Protestant missionaries in 
the islands as would make for Christian 
unity. On this point Bishop Brent in 
none of his addresses, so far as we have 
seen them, has touched, to give a clue as 
to his purpose, although he seems to be 
very anxious not to offend the Roman 
Catholics. Dr. Donald also reiterated 
his well-known views respecting the va- 
lidity of the ministerial orders of non- 
Episcopal churches, declaring that the 
world has come to a point where minis- 
ters and sacraments are judged by their 
fruits, not by their claims to antiquity or 
sanctity. ‘It is idle nowadays,” he said, 
‘to dwell on titular rights. . . ..Now and 
then one hears the antiquated assertion 
that only ministers who have received 
Episcopal ordination are competent to 
administer the Lord’s Supper. The an- 
swer is that millions of souls have been 


Dr. Donald's Broad- 
minded Attitude 


refreshed and strengthened by that holy 
feast, ministered to them by men on 
whose head no bishop ever laid his hands. 
. .. It is its experience verified which 
perpetuates the rite through the ages, 
not external authority or peculiar meth- 
ods of administration.” This is precisely 
the doctrine which Canon Henson is 
preaching in Westminster Abbey. 


When a church that 
can pay a living sal- 
ary wants a minister, 
it discovers no falling-off in the number 
of those available, but it has more diffi- 
culty in making a selection than for- 
merly. It is affirmed that there are too 
many ministers, also that there are too 
few ; that their quality is declining as a 
class, also that the standard is being 
raised. It is not easy to get at the facts. 
The number of Congregational ministers 
has been decreasing since 1897, though 
before that it increased faster than the 
churches. The number of students in 
our seven theological seminaries last year 
was 359; five years ago, 522. The num- 
ber of persons ordained to our ministry 
with only the education of Bible, normal, 
lay, evangelical and other schools or with 
no specific preparation is probably about 
one-third the entire number each year. 
It seems to us that the demand of minis- 
ters for churches is stronger and more 
insistent than the demand of churches 
for ministers. Yet many churches are 
searching eagerly for pastors who will 
cause them to flourish and fill their pews. 


The Demand for Min- 
isters and the Supply 


The Standard of Chicago, 
an excellent Baptist 
newspaper, has been 
gathering opinions from teachers in the- 
ological seminaries of that denomination 
concerning conditions of ministerial sup- 
ply. Much of what it publishes is only 
the general impressions of these teachers ; 
but some interesting facts emerge. It 
appears that students in the leading Bap- 
tist theological seminaries in this coun- 
try are two and six-tenths as many as 
twenty-five years ago, while the churches 
have hardly more than doubled in that 
time. Churches are not taking much 
interest in encouraging the choicest of 
their young men to enter the ministry. 
Only fourteen candidates were accepted 
last year in fourteen associations in the 
central West, representing 311 churches. 
Government statistics are quoted show- 
ing that in proportion to the population 
the number of theological students has 
fallen from 120 to 114 per million, while 


The Supply of 
Baptist Ministers 


law students increased from sixty-one to 
163, and medical students from 196 to 327 
to the million during the last quarter of 
the last century. In the year 1900 stu- 
dents of theology decreased 252, while 
those of law increased 642 and of medi- 
cine 1,435. It seems to be plain that the 
decrease in theological students is less a 
reason for anxiety than the apparent 
lowering of the standard of the ministry 
through the entrance of so many into the 
profession without adequate ability or 
preparation; that other professions are 
relatively attracting a much larger pro- 
portion of young men than formerly, and 
that the present conditions of the 
churches are not such as to encourage 
the recruiting of the ablest young men 
into the ministry. 


When The Congrega- 
The Congregationalist +; >nqJist came into the 
and the Societies . 

possession of the Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, last 
spring, some apprehension was felt lest 
this society should have an advantage 
over the other benevolent organizations 
of the denomination in bringing its 
work before the churches. The society 
promptly gave explicit assurance that its 
relation with the paper was of a purely 
business nature, that it would be admin- 
istered in the interest of the whole de- 
nomination, and that the missionary Sun- 
day school work would stand on the same 
basis, so far as the paper was concerned, 
with the other missionary work of the 
churches. The editors are able to state 
that no special favors have been asked of 
them by the oflicers of the Sunday School 
Society, and that they have been left as 
free to speak of all matters relating to 
the societies as they were when the 
paper was owned by a private firm. We 
have received no complaint on this score 
from any source. A secretary of one of 
the societies has just written us to say 
that for a short time after the change of 
ownership he was not sure what would 
be the position of the paper, and hesi- 
tated to send us information that he 
thought would be of public interest con- 
cerning the work with which he is asso- 
ciated. He says, however, “J am ture 
you have indicated that the new as well 
as the old management of The Congr ga- 
tionalist is cordially friendly to its great 
work as well as to every phase of Chris- 
tian activity.”’ All the interests of Con- 
gregational churches, so far as we are 
able, shall be fairly and generously pre- 
sented in our columns, and the Christian 
work of the world, according to the space 
and opportunity at our command, shall 
be clearly set forth to our readers. 
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One reason why the Y. M. 
C. A. commends itself to 
all classes is the admirable 
way in which it blends the influences 
which it directs upon young men. It has 
not made the mistake of some churches 
in appearing to provide mainly amuse- 
ment and social and educational oppor- 
tunities. On the other hand, it has not 
overlooked, as we fear some churches do 
overlook, the fact that the young man 
has a body and a mind as well as a soul. 
But it has won its way by a large and in- 
clusive conception of its function. Hence 
railroad presidents like Lucius Tuttle of 
the Boston and Maine, and prominent 
merchants and manufacturers join with 
the most pronounced Christians of the 
evangelistic type in supporting and com- 
mending the organization. The composi- 
tion of the gathering at the annual ban- 
quet last week in Boston attested the 
breadth of the organization’s constitu- 
ency. Yet all present, no doubt, would 
agree with Dr. McDowell and Chairman 
Brewer, the leading speakers, that the 
predominant aim is the spiritual one. 
Dr. McDowell recalled at the close of his 
eloquent address the incident of a con- 
versation between Cardinal Manning and 
the late Henry George. ‘‘I love men,” 
said the cardinal, ‘‘ because Jesus Christ 
loved them.” * “‘ And I,” responded the 
social reformer, “‘love Jesus Christ be- 
cause he loved men.” 


A Broad, Effect- 
ive Platform 





Within the next six 
weeks are to be held 
two of the most noteworthy religious 
gatherings of the entire year. The first 
is the conference of the National Feder- 
ation of Churches and Christian Work- 
ers in Washington, Feb. 4,5. Such prom- 
inent workers in behalf of church feder- 
ation will participate as Mr. J. C. Cady 
of New York, president of the national 
organization, Rev. L. C. Barnes, D. D., 
president of the Pittsburg Federation, 
Rev. C. H. Small, secretary of the Ohio 
State organization, Rev. W. A. Powell, 
D. D., president of the Toledo Federa- 
tion, Drs. Lorimer, McKay, Satterlee, 
C. L. Thompson, C. H. Richards, Pres. 
J. W. Bashford of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Pres. A. T. Perry of Marietta. 
This list of pastors, missionary secre- 
taries and college presidents indicates 
both the increasing constituency of the 
movement and the probable quality of 
its second annual convention. The the- 
oretical setting forth of the advantages 
of co-operation will be made quite subor- 
dinate to the endeavor to tell what has 
actually been done in many places and to 
plan for the extension of the work. Par- 
ticulars regarding the fourth interna 
tional convention of the student volun- 
teer movement at Toronto, Canada, Feb. 
26-March 2, which we have already an- 
nounced, show that every important 
phase of the missionary movement, from 
the financing of it down to the responsi- 
bility resting upon every individual, will 
be considered by competent speakers. 
The list included President Capen of the 
American Board, Robert E. Speer, Bishop 
Galloway of Mississippi, Bishop Thoburn 
of India, Prof. J. R. Stevenson, who has 
just been called to the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York, and 
Dr. and Mrs. F. Howard Taylor and Dr. 
Ament of China. 


Two National Meetings 
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A new era is at 
hand in the re- 
ligious training of children. With the 
teaching of Christianity prohibited in the 
public schools, with the gradual disap- 
pearance of old-time methods of family 
religious instruction, and with a decline 
in attendance on Sunday schools which 
testifies to their inadequacy, the convic- 
tion is strengthening in many minds that 
some new means must be devised to give 
to the present generation of children a 
religious education that, so far as it goes, 
will correspond in fitness and thorough- 
ness to that given to them in other de- 
partments of knowledge. The Interna- 
tional system of lessons, notwithstand- 
ing the skill employed to adapt them to 
different grades, cannot be made to fulfill 
for all classes the requirements of princi- 
ples of education accepted in all-teach- 
ing except that of the Sunday school. 
The issuance by the Lesson Committee 
this year of a separate course for begin- 
ners and its hearty acceptance are a rec- 
ognition of this fact. But this isonly one 
step in a direction which leads a long way 
from present methods. Many experi- 
ments will have to be made in inventing 
and applying new plans of study, and 
those who try such plans first before ad- 
vertising them as certain to succeed will 
be public benefactors. Several experi- 
ments have lately been brought to our at- 
tention of various degrees of promise. 
The most recent is the second number of 
a series of little booklets entitled the 
Rainbow Series, those for the several 
grades being printed in different colors. 
This one is entitled The Parables of the 
Bible, mainly questions on parables both 
of the Old and New Testaments, with 
blank space on opposite pages for an- 
swers. These booklets are prepared by 
the pastors of the First Baptist and First 
Congregational churches of Manchester, 
N. H., for use in their own Sunday 
schools. We should be pleased to re- 
ceive information concerning new ex- 
periments and methods of Bible study. 


Sunday School Experiments 


The Christian Ad- 
vocate publishes a 
census of the 
American churches compiled by H. K. 
Carroll, LL. D., eminent as an authority 
in this field of statistical investigation. 
The net gain for all the churches during 
the year 1901 was 2,569 clergymen, 3,683 
churches and 730,027 communicants. The 
largest gain reported must be credited 
to the Roman Catholics, who have in- 
creased from 8,766,083 in 1900 to 9,239,166 
in 1901. Next come the Protestant Epis- 
copalians, who have gained 31,341, next 
the Disciples, with 28559 gain, next the 
Southern Baptists 26,112 gain, and next 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
with 22,892. The large Roman Catholic 
gain is to be explained probably by a 
more accurate system of diocesan reports. 
It is doubtful whether there has been 
the increase which the figures taken at 
their face value imply. Dr. Carroll dis- 
credits the statistics of the Christian 
Science movement published in 1900, in 
which 10,000 ministers and 1,000 mem- 
bers were reported. More careful and 
reliable reports for 1901 make the num- 
ber of adherents only 48,930, and the 
number of ministers 940. The national 
census of 1900 gave the United States 


The Statistical Showing 
for American Christianity 
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& population of 76,304,799, not including 
the pepulation of the insular possessions. 
Assume that during 1901 the population 
has increased to 77,000,000. Of these, ac- 
cording to Dr. Carroll’s figures, 28,090,637 
are communicants or adherents of re 
ligious organizations, Christian, Jewish 
and eccentric. Paul, if he were to visit 
us, might say, as he did to the Athenians 
of old, “I perceive that ye are very re- 
ligious.”’ 


ae The best evidence that 
e Simultancous §~=— the Simultaneous Mis- 
eee sion in New South 
Wales is considered a success is the gen- 
eral desire amongst evangelicals that in 
due season another Simultaneous and 
United Mission should be held. The 
mission in New South Wales was con- 
fined to the capital city, Sydney, and 
suburbs. There is every prospect of the 
campaign being carried into the country 
districts of the state in May. The con- 
sensus of testimony is that a consider- 
able proportion of those who attended 
the services held in the tents were non- 
churchgoers. Indeed, it seemed as if, so 
long as tents were pitched and mission- 
ers speaking, the non-churchgoers would 
come to listen to the gospel. There have 
been many accessions to the churches. 
Of course those most likely to be brought 
in had previously been under religious 
influence, but the converts are not con- 
fined to this class. 


Under this title a union be- 
tween the missions and mis- 
sion churches of the Madras 
presidency formerly connected with the 
Reformed Church in America, the United 
Free Church and the Established Church, 
Scotland, was consummated last October 
after negotiations begun in 1886, when 
the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church resolved that the classis of Arcot 
be permitted and advised to initiate such 
measures as shall bind together the 
churches of the Presbyterian polity in 
India. This is good news, prophetic, we 
trust, of a more comprehensive union of 
churches with a Presbyterian polity 
throughout India as a whole. Rev. Dr. 
Jacob Chamberlain, the veteran mission- 
ary of the Reformed Church, writing to 
the Christian Intelligencer describing the 
creation of the new synod, concludes his 
article, so full of pregnant news, with 
words which indicate what may be ex- 
pected in the future. He says: 

Steps are now being taken for the uniting, 
after our model, of all those in all India now 
holding the Reformed faith with the Presby- 
terian polity and all others who, for the sake 
of added strength and efficiency, may be will- 
ing tocomein. We look forward, too, to sim- 
ilar organic union in other church families, 
and then we hope that we may have a “ fed- 
eral union” of all these, working as one body 
harmoniously and energetically for the estab- 
lishing of the kingdom in this now revolted 
land. 


South Indie 
United Church 


Incidental and in- 
evitable to any such 
growth in material resources as is now 
going on in this country are the perils of 
luxury, pride and godlessness. As pro- 
vincialism gives way to cosmopolitanism, 
as struggle for existence is followed by 
comfort, luxury and ennui, as it becomes 
a problem with many how to spend one’s 


Omens of Degeneration 
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income rather than how to earn it, fresh 
tests of the moral fiber of men and women 
arise. It is significant that Rev. Dr. 
Teunis S. Hamlin, pastor of the Church 
of the Covenant, Washington, has felt it 
imperative recently to rebuke publicly 
the changes in Washington social life, 
among public officials and foreign diplo- 
mats, which are tending to make for 
what he believes to be a lower standard 
of private and national life; and that 
Rev. M. J. Savage, the Unitarian pastor 
of the Church of the Messiab, New York 
city, has publicly condemned the growth 
of the practice of gambling among women 
in high social circles in New York city, 
an indictment which Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington of Grace Church of that city 
formulated in somewhat similar terms 
several months ago. 


— Those who read the 

mericans Kngageé’n speeches and ser- 
Questionable Occupation mons of sober 
minded, patriotic Britons at the present 
time must have noticed how emphatically 
they reprehend the passion for gambling 
which has captured the British lower 
middle classes. As yet we have nothing 
like this in our country. Poolrooms 
do not flourish in our cities as they doin 
Great Britain ; our journals are not pan- 
derers to the betting habit as are the 
British journals; and our public men 
condemn betting and gambling in con- 
nection with sport more sternly and 
promptly. But there are ominous signs 
with us. Too many well-known and 
wealthy Americans are reported as gam- 
bling at Monte Carlo. The cardrooms 
of the trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific 
vessels are frequented by American tray- 
elers more than they should be, and one 
only has to keep eyes and ears open in 
the restaurants and hotels to note how 
frequent is the recourse to ‘‘chance”’ to 
determine who shall pay for viands con- 
sumed. Mr. Charles Schwabof the United 
States Steel Company, whose salary is so 
enormous and whose responsibilities to 
investors is so great, certainly has not 
bettered his standing with the American 
public, nor the standing of the corpora- 
tion which he directs, by his gambling at 
Monte Carlo while touring for pleasure 
in Europe, After due allowance is made 
for sensational reports of his conduct, it 
remains true that he has gambled pub- 
licly. This he does not deny. The 
amount at stake matters not. Like 
many another man newly enriched he has 
given himself away by what doubtless 
seems to him a trifle. He also has les- 
sened the value of securities which mean 
very much to honest, thrifty investors. 
His moral standing is impaired, and 
morality is the bed rock of all safe bus- 
iness, 


Reliable reports re- 
ceived at Constanti- 
nople tell of the safety of Miss Ellen 
Stone, Mme. Tsilka and the child of the 
latter. Reports from Washington point 
to a movement of the European squadron 
of our navy toward the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean, possibly with the in- 
tention of enforcing a vigorous policy as 
soon as Miss Stone’s safety is assured. 
The article which we publish this week 
by Rev. J. F. Clarke, one of the mission- 


Miss Stone’s Captivity 


aries of the American Board stationed 
at Samokov, Bulgaria, hints at some of 
the intricacies of this sad and perplexing 
affair. It has not been an easy problem 
to solve either for representatives of our 
Government or for the missionaries of 
the Board. Ultimate as well as imme- 
diate ends have had to be kept in view. 
Individual opinions have had to be sub- 
ordinated to loyalty to orders received 
from above. Sentiment and reason have 
struggled for mastery. 


Signor Marconi, at a 
notable dinner in his 
honor given in New York last week by 
the most eminent electricians of this 
country, gave reliable statistics of the 
prompt and increasing installation of his 
apparatus by European ship navigators. 
Testimony as to its value to navigators 
is given by the captains of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm and the Lucania, who came 
into New York harbor on the 14th. For 
1,500 miles of their last eastern voyage 
across the Atlantic these champions of 
rival lines were in communication, though 
many miles apart. Warnings of fog met 
by the Kaiser were sent, back to the Lu- 
cania long before the slower ship passed 
into the fog zone. Off Nantucket the 
lights on the light-ship were net normal, 
and communication with the light-ship 
at once informed the captains of the true 
situation and the accuracy of their as- 
certainment of their bearings apart from 
the lights. As all vessels using the appa- 
ratus are attuned to the same number of 
vibrations, the system at sea does not 
foster secrecy, but, rather, freeness of 
intercourse. But how much this fact of 
uniformity fosters rapidity of giving aid 
to all vessels in distress or needing aid 
of any sort it is easy to understand. On 
land, however, secrecy of communication 
is to be had by means of devices for at- 
tuning the instruments which the Italian 
inventor has perfected. 

Signor Marconi, in this talk, frankly 
admitted that he is building on the 
original discoveries of eminent physicists 
like Maxwell, Hertz, Lord Kelvin and 
Bell. He predicts that the commercial 
value and utility of his adaptation of 
principles discovered by others is as yet 
only dimly recognized even by himself 
and those capitalists who are backing his 
inventions. That the new system has 
lessened the value of shares of corpora- 
tions utilizing cables as the means of 
transmission of electrically conveyed sig- 
nals was admitted last week by counsel 
for cable companies appearing before a 
congressional committee responsible for 
recommendations respecting new cables 
under the Pacific. Signor Marconi, in 
an interview with Mr. G. P. Serviss in 
the New York Journal, ventures the 
prophecy that when his system is per- 
fected it will be possible to communicate 
between St. Petersburg and New York 
without any difficulty, and that, so far 
as production of requisite energy to trans- 
mit signals is concerned, there is no in- 
superable obs:ruction against signaling 
Mars. 


Wireless Telegraphy 


The decision of the Low re- 

—— form administration to in- 
* terpret but not enforce the 
Sunday saloon closing law has led the 
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Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
of which Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst 
is the president, to address a letter of 
protest to Mayor Low, in which one 
aspect of a tangled ethical issue is very 
clearly set forth, for Dr. Parkhurst has 
the merit of always being explicit and 
lucid. The society announces that all its 
activity is based on the principle that law 
exists to be obeyed. It therefore calls 
upon the administration to be equaily 
regardful of law, thus either dignifying 
law by*the success with which it is en- 
forced, or, by the demonstrated impossi- 
bility of enforcing it, convincing the 
legislature of its moral obligation to 
come to the city’s relief by passing a 
less stringent law. We can understand 
the point of view of the administration, 
which knows that strict enforcement 
of the law may imperil its tenure of 
office. But obviously anything less 
than strict enforcement of the law leaves 
the police commissioner and his sub- 
ordinates open to precisely the same 
temptations to connivance with the law- 
less which Tammany’s officials courted, 
and leaves opportunity for scandal which 
the administration should be most anx- 
ious to avoid. General Grant had a 
theory that the best way to test and 
secure the repeal of a law which did 
not reflect public opinion was to enforce 
it. Strict enforcement of the present 
law in New York would compel the 
citizens to go on record either for or 
against it. Executive interpretation of 
the law relieves the citizens of this test 
of their principles, and multiplies oppor- 
tunities for evil in forms of crime more 
baneful than intoxication. 


The New York Ob- 
server has attacked 
the New York Evening Post because the 
latter ventured in commenting on the 
awful disaster in the Park Avenue tun- 
nel, to hold the directors of the New York 
Central Railroad responsible for the ac- 
cident, and not the poor engineer. The 
Post did this not only in general terms, 
but it displayed in a conspicuous place 
the names of the distinguished persons 
whom it believed responsible. Our sym- 
pathies are with the Post rather than 
with the Observer. Evidence at the time 
justified the Post's course, and evidence 
given before the courts last week by rail- 
way Officials confirms it. A corporation 
that by the admission of its own officials 
continues te order engineers against their 
protest to run trains where it is admitted 
signals cannot be seen nor torpedoes be 
heard is criminally negligent, and the 
higher up the responsibility is placed the 
better for society. Directors of railway 
corporations cannot escape responsibility 
by pleading the multiplicity of their du- 
ties in other corporations. Like bank 
directors they must be held strictly to ac- 
count for loss of life or property, and if 
they decline to insist as directors on the 
the same measure of safety or honesty 
of operation which they would demand 
were they operating a private industry 
then they must not complain if, when 
the revelation of their negligence or nig- 
gardliness comes, their names are bla- 
zoned in conspicuous ways. Publicity in 
this as in other matters will insure a 
higher course of action by individuals as 


The Tunnel Disaster 
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servants of corporations established pri- 
marily to serve the public and not coin 
money for investors. 


President Roosevelt has se- 
Representative lected Hon. Whitelaw Reid 
Americans 

of New York as special am- 
bassador from the United States to rep- 
resent the United States at the corona- 
tion of King Edward VII. of England. 
With Mr. Reid will go Capt. C. E. Clark, 
representing the United.States navy, and 
Brig.-Gen. J. H. Wilson, representing 
the United States army, and Messrs. 
Morgan, Baylies and Wetmore, young 
men of wealth and social standing, who 
will serve as secretaries. Mr. Reid is a 
well-known journalist and diplomat. 
General Wilson has a fine record in the 
Civil War and the war with Spain. Cap- 
tain Clark formerly commanded the bat- 
tleship Oregon, and was responsible for 
her superb record in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. The nomination by the Presi- 
dent of Hon. Oscar Straus, formerly 
United States minister to Turkey, as 
successor of the late ex-President Harri- 
son as a member of the permanent arbi- 
tration tribunal at The Hague from the 
United States is commendable. Mr. 
Straus is sincerely interested in all move- 
ments for the amelioration of human 
conditions and the betterment of social 
relations; and by putting his time and 
wealth at the service of the state in so 
many ways he reflects credit on the race 
from which he springs. No Jew has 
ever risen to a similar place of influence 
in this republic. 


After much strife and many 
days of dissension, when it 
seemed that they must ad- 
journ at odds and not in unity of spirit, 
the delegates from North, South and 
Central America, attending the Pan- 
American Congress in the City of Mex- 
ico, have at last agreed to join in rec- 
ommending that the United States and 
Mexico be urged to make the necessary 
negotiations by which Latin-American 
nations can become party to the com- 
pact governing arbitration devised and 
perfected at the conference at The Hague 
in 1899. The congress also has voted 
to permit some of the states to put on 
record their preference for a system of 
compulsory arbitration, to which. plan 
it was impossible to commit the entire 
congress, Chile and the United States 
leading in opposition to this plan. That 
the congress at last came to so much 
unanimity is most gratifying, and points 
clearly to a better state of public senti- 
ment in Latin-America even now than 
we had supposed existed there. How 
far the delegates to this congress are 
empowered to commit their respective 
governments to any action taken by the 
congress we do not know. Presumably 
the delegates to it represent advanced 
views which cannot be made operative 
in some of the republics. But even so, 
the action taken registers a distinct step 
forward, and will make the congress 
excel its predecessors in importance. 


Latin America 
for Arbitration 


Mid-February will see 
The Royal Guest Prince Henry, brother of 
the Emperor of Germany, 
landing on American soil. He comes os- 


from Germany 


tensibly to be present at the christening 
and launching of a yacht which is build- 
ing on Staten Island, N. Y., for his 
brother, the emperor. But really he 
comes to testify to Germany’s sincere 
desire to be on amicable terms with the 
United States, and to show both to us 
and to Europe that the parity of standing 
in world politics of the United States 
with the leading nations of Europe is 
recognized by Germany, and that without 
jealousy. Coming at a time when Ger- 
many is about to interfere in South 
American affairs by forcible collection of 
a long standing claim, and ata time when 
feeling in Germany is intense against our 
cousins the British, the mission of good 
will of the German prince is cleverly 
planned by the emperor. The prince will 
have in his retinue of attendants some of 
the most brilliant members of the Ger- 
man court and higher political circles, 
and while in this country he will meet 
with a hospitality commensurate with his 
rank and our wealth. New York, Wash- 
ington, some of the Western cities and 
possibly Boston will be visited by him. 


ii The British Parliament 
hea at is in session again. The 

King’s speech was neu- 
tral and written to conceal thought. De- 
bate upon it in the House of Lords drew 
from Lord Rosebery derogatory remarks 
on the methods of the ministry in deal- 
ing with the South African issue, but no 
severe denunciation of the general policy 
of the ministry. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in the House of Commons 
was more critical of both principles and 
methods, and by his reference to Ireland 
and the retentiun in the Liberal program 
of Irish home rule showed how marked is 
the cleavage between him and Lord Rose- 
bery. The net result of the recent out- 
break of German denunciation of Great 
Britain is admitted to have strengthened 
Mr. Chamberlain with the English voters. 
Rev. Dr. Kuyper, premier of the cabi- 
net now in power in Holland, has been 
in London recently on an errand the 
precise nature of which he will not dis- 
close, but which some think to have had 
a bearing on the future history of South 
Africa, it being assumed that he was the 
bearer of tenders from the South African 
Boer leaders to the British government. 
This and other facts incline some to see 
an ending of war soon. Reports from 
South Africa show that stability of social 
order and industry is returning there, 
that work is being resumed in the-mines, 
and that the block house system of encir- 
cling territory and slowly but surely sur- 
rounding the Boers with a cordon which 
they cannot break through is having its 
effect. Lord Milner’s recent speech indi- 
cates also that he is in no mood for any- 
thing but enforcement of the present 
policy. Clemency will follow surrender, 
but will not precede it. 
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Williams’s New President 


At the close of Dr. Franklin Carter’s 
twenty years presidency of Williams Col- 
lege, The Congregationalist published a 
review of his administration, which re- 
vealed an intimate knowledge of the 
institution and a wise appreciation of 
what he had done. The article was writ- 
ten by Dr. Edward H. Griffin, now dean 
of Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Grif- 
fin was one of two persons most promi- 
nent in the minds of the trustees as a 
successor to Dr. Carter, but his refusal 
to allow his name to be considered led 
to the unanimous choice, which was an- 
nounced last week Friday, of Rev. Henry 
Hopkins, D. D., to be the next president 
of the college. 

Both these honored men, by inherit- 
ance, training, and service in educational 
work, were naturally the foremost candi- 
dates for this office. Dr. Griffin’s rela- 
tive, Dr. Edward Dorr Griffin, was presi- 
dent of Williams from 1821-36, and Dr. 
Hopkins’s father was his successor in 
the presidency from 1836-72. Both are 
graduates and trustees ef Williams, and 
have kept in close touch with it for more 
than forty years. Dr. Hopkins graduated 
in 1862, served for four years as chaplain 
in the United States Army during the 
Civil War, and then had a long and 
useful pastorate at Westfield. In 1880 
he became pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Kansas City, Mo., 
where he has remained until now. He 
has become an uncrowned bishop in all 
that region, his Christian devotion, sound 
sense and business skill making him a 
leader, not only among the churches but in 
educational and civic life. He has been 
repeatedly called to other important po- 
sitions. He was urged to become the 
successor of Dr. E. K. Alden at the time 
of his resignation of the secretarysbip 
of the American Board, but he has al- 
ways heretofore insisted that the claims 
of the First Church en him were para- 
mount. He is now vice-president of the 
Board. 

Dr. Hopkins has always been popular 
with the alumni and friends of the colleges 
and his selection will be welcomed by 
them with enthusiasm. He has been for 
twenty years a thorough Westerner, but 
he has never ceased to be a true-hearted 
New Englander, and in accepting this 
new office heis only coming back to his 
own. It has become the fashion to select 
young men for the duties of college presi- 
dent, which have grown more and more 
arduous as the necessity of raising en- 
dowments has become more general and 
pressing. We have no doubt that Dr. 
Hopkins will address himself successfully 
to this work. Williams has received 
$1,500,000 during the last twenty years, 
and its need of funds is now greater than 
ever. 

We have a strong conviction, however, 
that the time is coming, and ought to 

come soon, when the financial burdens of 


- colleges and universities will rest on other 


An allopathist physician says, on retiring 
from the presidency of a medical society, “I 
hope the day is coming when the whole medi- 
cal profession will be one.” It used to be 
thought that opposing religious denominations 
would agree before different schools of medi- 
cine would recognize one another as qualified 
for the healing art. But this is an age of 
reconciliation. 


shoulders than their administrative heads. 
The best interests of these institutions 
require that their presidents should be 
free to plan and guide their educational 
life, and not bound to raise the means to 
keep them going. President Low is said 
to have given more than a million dollars 
to Columbia for new buildings while he 
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was its president, and not less than $40,- 
000 annually to make up its deficits in 
current expenses. Even with his wealth 
and generosity the financial burden was 
exceedingly heavy. We expect that Dr. 
Hopkins will raise the money required 
for Williams, but we wish for his sake 
and for that of the college that that part 
of his task may in due time be taken into 
other hands, 





The Institutional Church Tested 


Berkeley Temple, Boston, began a new 
period in its history last week. The 
neighboring churches, in an unusually 
large council, participated in the services 
installing Rev. W. A. Knight into the 
pastorate. He was welcomed to this of- 
fice not only with unanimity, but with 
the general conviction that he has ex- 
ceptional fitness for this particular field, 
and with such evident fraternal regard 
both for himself and for the church that 
its future appears more hopeful and as- 
sured than it has for a considerable time. 

Berkeley Temple for the last dozen 
years has been one of the most conspicu- 
ous instances of what are called institu- 
tional churches. It has been a pioneer 
in a new departure in methods which 
aimed to reach to those outside of the 
churches, and to provide in some meas- 
ure for all their needs, spiritual, educa- 
tional, social and physical. It is situated 
in the heart of the city, surrounded by 
a population largely of tenant families 
and boarding houses. It has drawn its 
chief financial support from other 
churches and from individuals outside of 
its congregation. 

It would not be fair, under such condi- 
tions, to estimate the results of the work 
of an institutional church by what can 
now be seenin Berkeley Temple. It has 
had a devoted leader in Dr. Dickinson, 
who believed thoroughly in the ideas it 
represented, who gave the strength of 
his life to bring them into practical real- 
ization, and broke down under the strain. 
It has had able assistants, none more 
devoted than the associate pastor, Rev. 
W.S. Kelsey, who for several years has 
had the main care of the pastoral work ; 
and it has had a nucleus of membership 
thoroughly loyal to its leaders. It-has 
received large numbers into its fellow- 
ship, the majority of whom have removed 
to other localities. Some of them are 
known to be doing useful work where 
they now live. It is to be hoped that 
many who have disappeared from view 
are living Christian lives. 

Present conditions in Berkeley Temple 
do not show more encouraging results 
than those of other churches in similar 
surroundings which have not conspic- 
uously pursued extraordinary methods, 
and which have cost much less money. 
Some of the experiments which have been 
tried have not been successful. Perhaps 
it is well that they have been tried, since 
there was need, as always, of finding what 
new ways are required by new times in 
bringing the people into the kingdom of 
God. Some results of these experiments 
call for thoughtful consideration. 

The experience of Berkeley Temple 
has shown that the church cannot put 
into operation any particular theory for 
the reconstruction of society. When the 
church is criticised by would-be reformers 
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for not espousing such a theory, her wis- 
dom is to be patient, but not to attempt 
to follow their advice. So far as the 
church brings individual lives into fellow- 
ship with Christ she aids in reconstruct- 
ing society. Her work cannot be done 
wholesale, or by substituting expedients 
before the public for the quiet, habitual 
personal influence of Christians over 
those sought for to be won to Christ. 

The church ought to do works of phi- 
lanthropy and charity, but she cannot 
monopolize them, nor can she wisely 
assume the business of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Young Women’s 
Christian Associations and college settle- 
ments in communities where these in- 
stitutions flourish. She may have social 
clubs, perhaps an employment bureau 
and a4 orphanage, but they cannot be 
more than subsidiary forms of her work. 
She may furnish occasional amusement 
within clearly defined limits, but she can- 
not go into the amusement business, for 
she will not be able to compete success- 
fully with amusement enterprises. 

The one way for a church to succeed is 
to have members filled with the spirit of 
Christ, who fill others with that spirit 
through personal relations of friendship 
and fellowship. They cannot do this by 
calling men to come to them for the chief 
purpose of being ministered unto, for 
they invite them to come in order that 
they may represent him who came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister. He 
sought only as disciples those who would 
follow his example. He gave his most 
tender invitation to the poor, but he in- 
vited even the poorest and most needy 
man to deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow him. 

People are not won to lives of Chris- 
tian service by an institution. They are 
won through relations of fellowship with 


individuals, with whom they feel at home. 


through common experiences. Christians 
do not really know those whom they see 
only on Sunday dressed in their best 
clothes, or evenings when they are taught, 
fed or entertained in the church parlors 
or the parish house. Ministers do not 
know their communities unless they 
know the homes, and the burdens, de- 
sires and hopes of those who live in them 
and of those who have only lodging 
places. The Episcopal and Roman Cath- 
olic Churches may teach us valuable les- 
sons in parochial work. Each commu- 
nity must be studied and methods found 
by which the church may effectively serve 
it. They should not be spectacular, but 
patient, hopeful upbuilding of individual 
characters and the church organization 
through personal relations of Christian 
fellowship. 

Berkeley Temple stands in a central 
position as related to the common people. 
It is equipped to do a greatly needed 
work in behalf of a multitude, many of 
whom are on the border line between 
irresponsible living on the one hand, 
and Christian citizenship on the other. 
Among these are many who have in 
them the promise of the noblest charac- 
ter. Sister churches, because Berkeley 
Temple is nearer to these people than 
they are, and better equipped for that 
position, can do through her what they 
cannot do directly. They are disposed 
to do this and to welcome the opportu- 
nity, now especially inviting, for Berke. 
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ley Temple has experience and knows 
how to profit by it. She has a pastor 
whose spirit and ability have been proved 
by successful administration of some of 
our strongest churches. She has the con- 
fidence of the churches of the commu- 
nity. She has begun to write a new and 
noble chapter of an honorable history. 





Intercessory Prayer 


The instinct of intercession must have 
wakened in every mother’s heart when 
she first looked upon the helplessness of 
her child. It is the friend’s resort in ab- 
sence, It is the Christian’s opportunity. 
It was the utterance of Christ’s love. It 
sums up human brotherhood and divine 
co-operation. God will not be alone in 
his beneficence. He invites us to make 
requests, to share his thoughts of need 
and danger, to consider his problems of 
redemption and supply. 

The province of intercession far tran- 
scends the boundary of personal rela- 
tions. Its field is the world. Just so far 
as knowledge grows and love of Christ 
constrains, the lives of others come 
within the circle of our prayers. If the 
father’s heart in Abraham melts for his 
son and he cries, ‘‘O, that Ishmael might 
live before thee!”’ so also the fate which 
hung over a great and wicked city moves 
his heart to pity and to prayer. 

It was God’s choice of man for partner- 
ship which gave Abraham courage for in- 
tercession, and God did not pass sentence 
upon Sodom till he had met and satisfied 
the sense of justice in his friend. Here 
is a hint for our petitions. We need not 
fear to outdo God in willingness to help 
or save. Our prayers are contributions 
to that fellow-working which aims at the 
upbuilding of a kingdom of righteous- 
ness which is also the kingdom of God. 
We are free to come, but we are bound to: 
trust. Our appeal cannot rest in present 
satisfactions; it must reach toward the 
great end which God has most at heart. 
Our appeal is to his larger wisdom and 
his deeper love. That wise and loving 
will of God must be the ultimate and 
complete satisfaction of all prayer. 

Our Christian life needs enlargement 
in this direction of intercessory prayer. 
Paul remembered the Philippians in every. 
supplication. A true pastor always has 
his people in remembrance. A true 
friend finds the needs of his friend rise 
naturally from heart to lips in prayer. 
The priesthood of believers finds expres- 
sion here and gains its own reward. The 
prayer that God will quicken others is 
the best petition for self-quickening. 
The prayer that God will raise up leaders 
for the church suggests our duty of per- 
sonal witness-bearing. It is an opportu- 
nity which poverty may share and love 
can never exhaust. In using it to the 
full we draw closer the happy ties of fel- 
lowship with God in thought and work 
for man. 





General William Booth may rule the Sal- 
vation Army with a rod of iron, and be an 
undisputed monarch there, but he cannot 
rule his own family. Booth Clibborn, whe 
was born a Quaker, and Catherine Booth, 
who has directed the work of the army in 
France, Germany and Holland, have with- 
drawn from the army, and are said to have 
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taken up with the Zionistic movement, of 
which Mr. Dowie of Chicago is the head. 
Their change of base may impress some critics 
as one from the frying pan into the fire, for 
by all accounts Mr. Dowie is a close second 
to General Booth in autocratic conduct. The 
alienation from a father of his children is 
always a pathetic and unpleasant sight, made 
doubly so when they leave, not only a father, 
but an organization founded on discipline, 
and which must suffer from what are coming 
to be repeated acts of revolt. 





In Brief 
According to the London Daily Mail Year- 
book, the United States is the richest country 
in the world, and has the smallest indebt- 
edness. Her real value must be measured 
by her giving rather than by her receiving. 


The paupers of Great Britain are an army 
of over 100,000, and cost in 1900 about $55,000,- 
000. And the worst of it is that, though the 
times are prosperous, the number of paupers 
seems to be steadily increasing. 


The election of Prof. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler as president of Columbia University will 
give that institution an executive head whose 
professional training for his place of re- 
sponsibility perhaps surpasses in thorough- 
ness and scope the preparation of any col- 
lege president in the country. 


Readers of Rev. L. H. Keller’s article on 
Sons of the Pilgrims in Milwaukee will be 
interested to know—what we learn from an 
outside source—that the good citizenship 
movement in that city owes more to Mr. 
Keller than to any other individual on the 
ground. 











“A drinking man should have no place in 
a railway system; indeed, he should have 
no place anywhere,” said Andrew Carnegie, 
addressing Y. M. C. A. railway men in New 
York last week. So thinks Edison the great 
inventor. Such is the verdict of American 
captains of industry today. 





The Southern Congregationalist, right- 
eously zealous for the purity of the ministry 
of our denomination in its section, says: 
“* When a pastor or an evangelist is guilty of 
immortality, and especially of impunity, ex- 
pose him and let him suffer the penalty.” 
With due insistence by our contemporary on 
this position, and a more accurate proof- 
reader, our Southern churches will be ade- 
quately safeguarded. 


The universal Day of Prayer for students 
is appointed this year for Sunday, Feb. 9, and 
most of the colleges in the East, following the 
recommendation of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, will observe that day. On 
the other hand, some Eastern institutions, and 
many in the West, adhere to the old-time date, 
the last Thursday in January. Pray for the 
thousands of college students on one of these 
days, and pray for them at other than specified 
dates. 


The latest Anglican prelate and scholar to 
speak disrespectfully of the priority of the 
Episcopal polity is the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who in his book, The Ministry of Grace, says 
that he finds that up to the third century after 
Christ the government of the church both in 
Rome and Alexandria was Presbyterian. 
Canon Henson, preaching in Westminster 
Abbey, has added to his other recent offenses 
by stating that the doctrine of the apostolic 
succession crumbles at the touch of scholarly 
investigation. 





At a time when most communities are 
tumbling over each other to get funds with 
which to erect library and similar buildings 
from the stores of wealth accumulated by 
fabulously rich manufacturers, it is refresh- 
ing to find one town in the United States 
which prefers to pay its own bills and main- 


tain its self-respect. The citizens of the 
town of Greene, N. Y., have voted to raise 
$4,000 by taxation for a library site. They 
preferred to do this rather than accept a 
donation of $2,000 for the same purpose, 
proffered by a wealthy woman. 


A South Dakota correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post describes the prosperity 
of the state and the altered outlook of the 
people as they survey the wealth that has 
come to them from recent large harvests. 
He mentions, among other items proving that 
times are better, chat churches are burning 
mortgages. There should be other signs of 
this prosperity common in other states beyond 
the Mississippi. Educational and religious 
societies hitherto spending money given in 
the East for Western mission fields should 
begin to receive more generous gifts from 
Western churches and individual donors. 
The burden the East has borne should be 
lightened by generous Western giving. 


After a recent sermon preached by an 
Anglican bishop before the Church Mission- 
ary Society, in which the prelate roused the 
enthusiasm of his hearers by descriptions 
of the admirable service of Xavier the Jesuit, 
Schultz the Lutheran and Carey the Baptist, 
Canon Henson of Westminster Abbey, who 
seems to be the enfant terrible of the Angli- 
can family just now, approached the prelate 
and said, “Is it not strange, my lord, that 
the schismatic should loom so large in your 
discourse?” “Ah,” he replied, ‘“‘in the mis- 
sion field we have to take a very broad view 
of things.” ‘‘ Do you not think, my lord,” re- 
joined Canon Henson, “that it is about time 
that we domesticated that broad view here 
at home?” 


One of the veteran figures of Canadian pub- 
lic life, ecclesiastical and civic, is Principal 
Grant of Queen’s College, Kingston, who after 
a severe illness has just returned to his work as 
educator and administrator. We infer from 
his opening remarks made to the stadents, 
remarks of a singularly confiding and lofty 
nature, that he foresees a time when Canada 
and Great Britain will be closer drawn to 
each other than now, the daughter sharing 
more in the burdens of the empire, as becom- 
eth her. Principal Grant’s comments on the 
present state of public opinion in Canada re- 
specting wealth, partisauship and emigration 
indicate that he is alarmed at the “‘ commer- 
cialism ”’ which he finds, at the absence of 
moral conviction among party leaders, and at 
the passion for new settlers whether they be 
the right sort of stuff for citizens or not. 











From Day to Day 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


It is seldom that a church collection gives 
rise to such a nice ethical question as that 
which perplexed a group of ministers respon- 
sible for a certain McKinley memorial meet- 
ing. Itseems that one of their number labored 
under the delusion that the service involved 
some expense. Soat the proper psychological 
moment, when every heart was tender and 
subdued, up he got and asked the ushers to 
pass the boxes. The response in silver and 
greenbacks was something over forty dollars, 
and the great congregation filed out well satis- 
fied to have their gifts used for the object 
specified. Butlo and behold! there proved to 
be no expenses at all, and how could the mis- 
take be rectified? Should a notice be put in 
the morning papers saying that the con- 
tributors to the collection at Everybody’s 
Temple could have their money refunded by 
calling at a designated address? But who 
would vouch for the applicants? Should the 
amount be forwarded to the national McKinley 
Memorial Association? But it seemed a 
lamentably small sum as representing the 
generosity of fifteen hundred people. Should 
the aid of Frank Stockton, that ingenious 
maker and solver of peculiar situations, be in- 
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voked in order that the consciences of these 
ministers should be cleared ? 

After due deliberation one of the ministers 
proposed this solution: Pass the money along 
to a committee having in charge a recently 
started union enterprise in a neglected dis- 
trict of that section of the city. The idea at 
once met with general approval, and today a 
sturdy little mission plant on a street where 
no Christian organization has ever exerted 
any influence is all the stronger for this little 
subsidy. AndI doubt if any of the donors of 
the fund would complain at such use of funds 
contributed for another object, and I think 
that the memory of the broad-minded William 
McKinley is truly honored through the fos- 
tering of a movement which is the only tan- 
gible evidence in that part of the city of a 
united and aggressive Protestantism. 

« * « 

It was through the instrumentality of the 
South End House that this union enterprise 
was undertaken. College settlements are not 
always devoid of religious intentions, even 
if they do not write their spiritual purposes 
on the lintels of their houses. Indeed, it is 
proper now, at the completion of the ten 
years’ work by the South End House—started 
as the Andover House—to call attention to 
what it has done for the betterment of the 
South End. The house is now so firmly es- 
tablished that it does not need either to be 
apologized for or forced upon the good will 
of charitable people. The half-dozen resi- 
dents have recently taken possession of a 
spacious, comfortable old house on Union 
Park, the old house on Rollins Street being 
rendered undesirable by the elevated railway. 
Moreover, seme $15,000 have been raised for a 
$25,000 building on Harrison Avenue, to be 
erected this spring and to serve as the center 
of all the various branches of work. It has 
been an unobtrusive but influential service 
which Mr. Woods, Mr. Cole and their asso- 
ciates have been rendering all these years, 
and for hundreds of people who come and go 
in this thickly settled section of the city 
life has been made richer, more interest- 
ing and more worth while because of the 
helpful influences that have radiated from 
this little colony of earnest men. 

a bd s 

Speaking of money raising, I heard the 
other day that the conditional method was 
applied to Andrew Carnegie not long ago with 
not altogether satisfactory results. John D. 
Rockefeller, it will be remembered, offered 
Barnard College dollar for dollar in case a 
certain sum was raised. Just before the day 
ef grace expired the parties most interested 
found themselves a number of thousand dol- 
lars short and in their despair appealed to 
Mr. Carnegie to help them meet Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s conditions. The doughty Scotchman 
made it clear before the interviewers had got- 
ten far in their story that he did not believe 
in that kind of giving, and ventured the sug- 
gestion that other millionaires adopt his own 
form of outright giving. 

a * ¢ 

I saw alittle Testament the other day on the 
fly-leaf of which, in dainty feminine writing, 
were these words: “The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall 
stand forever.” The penmanship was that of 
Helen Gould, and this was one of many hun- 
dreds of volumes in which she has inscribed 
a Biblical verse, all for the sake of the Jack 
Tars of the American navy. These Testa- 
ments constitute a part of the library sup- 
plied to our men of war by the army and 
navy department of the Y. M. C. A., in 
which Miss Gould has shown her interest in 
such practical ways. Evidently she does not 
believe that a rich woman’s service in the 
world is completed when she signs her check 
for some charity. I doubt not that on her 
present southern trip she will do as much by 
her personal presence to further the spiritual 
interest of railroad men as by the substantial 
gifts which she may make from point to 
point. 
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Miss Ellen M. Stone’s Captivity 


How Captured—Why Not Freed—A Tangled Plot—Balkan State Political Conditions 


The following article is first-hand and up- 
to-date testimony regarding conditions in Bul- 
garia that led to Miss Stone’s capture. Dr. 
Clarke went out to Bulgaria as a missionary 
of the Board over forty years ago. He was 
in this country when Miss Stone was cap- 
tured, and at our request wrote for our issue 
of Oct. 12, 1901, an article on Brigandage in 
Bulgaria and Macedonia. He returned to his 
field last November and has just sent us this 
timely and valuable account of the situation. 


From what I have learned from vari- 
ious sources, including those who were 
with her at the time of her capture, but 
freed the next morning, it seems that the 
plan for the abduction was made before 
she left Samokov, and that her movements 
were watched from then to the time 
when she was taken. There is strong 
evidence that one of the owners of the 
horses gave to the brigands the time of 
their leaving Bansko. 

With Miss Stone there were Mrs. 
Tsilka and her husband, five Bible women 
who had attended the summer school for 
Christian workers in Bansko, three young 
men on their way to the Samokov Mission 
School and three drivers of the horses. 
About twelve miles from Bansko, fifteen 
from Djumaya and twenty from the Bul- 
garian frontier, they were suddenly sur- 
rounded by the brigands, made to hastily 
dismount and at once to ford the stream, 
half knee deep, and on foot to climb the 
steep mountain side through the woods 
for nearly an hour, where they stopped 
fora shorttime. There they were robbed 
of watches and money, and a Pomak (a 
Mohammedan Bulgarian) was killed. His 
dying cry made those in Miss Stone’s 
party fear that their turn might soon 
come. He was doubtless put to death 
lest he witness against those whom he 
may have known, and also as a warning 
to all the captives, who were forbidden to 
look at their captors. After a short time 
the ladies were taken away with the 
horses, having only the light clothing 
which they were wearing. The rest of 
their clothing and their bedding—always 
carried on such journeys—were the next 
day gathered by Mr. Tsilka and left in 
Djumaya, in two bundles, to be sent 
wherever their owners shall go when re- 
leased. But little of the baggage of the 
travelers was taken, and one horse was 
found with his load untouched, tied by 
the stream which they had crossed. 

The captives were at once taken back 
across the Razloge plain, near Bansko, to 
the vicinity of Eleshnitsa, and thence 
northeast to the mountain range, where 
they were pursued by Turkish troops, 
whose efforts—perhaps unwisely—were 
stopped by orders from Constantinople. 
It is definitely known that about the 
middle of November the captives, with 
the newborn child of Mrs. Tsilka, were 
in a cave in Bulgaria not far from the 
Turkish ‘boundary, and it is not at all 
improbable that they have continued to 
remain in that vicinity until recently, 
and may still be in that region, though 
many have supposed that they have been 
in or near Dubnitsa, a place known as 
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the winter rendezvous of brigands. There 
have recently been reports that Mrs. 
Tsilka was in Servia. 

A large part of what has been pub- 
lished in the papers as to Miss Stone, 
including much that has been reported 
as coming direct, through correspond- 
ents, from missionaries, has been false or 
highly exaggerated or distorted. Doubt- 
less it seems very strange to many in 
America, as well as to Americans here, 
that Miss Stone and her companion have 
not yet been freed. Some of the reasons 
for this have been the free publication 
of the amounts so generously offered in 
America for her ransom ; the reporting, 
even by officials, of plans for her release ; 
the change in the agencies employed to 
secure her release ; the need of avoiding 
the personal danger of the captives, since, 
as one of them wrote, if their rescue by 
pursuit were at any time probable, “the 
first shots fired by the captors would be 
upon the captives themselves’’; and all 
this combined with the almost universal 
sympathy with the proposed aim of the 
brigands—the ‘holy cause of freeing 
Macedonia,” which is strongly felt even 
by those who abhor the capture of women. 

Though it has been possible to com- 
municate at times with the brigands, it 
has not seemed best, even if it had been 
possible, to try to follow the messengers 
and make any efforts by force for the 
release of the captives. 

Much bitter feeling has been aroused 
against Protestants as well as Americans 
because they have said that the captors 
were Bulgarian. The assertion that they 
were Turks has been so decidedly made 
and widely circulated that many really 
seem to believe this. Those who spent 
the night guarded by the brigands say 
that they could not talk good Turkish, 
but turned to the Bulgarian language, 
which they used freely. 

An influential official who has been in 
Sofia, and apparently would do anything 
in his power for the release of the pris- 
oners, whose capture he strongly con- 
demns, said to me, ‘‘There is no doubt 
that the brigands were Bulgarians, but it 
is better for you not to say this.” So we 
simply say that we know that the capture 
took place in Turkish territory. Many 
think that the Macedonian Committee, 
recognized officially by the Bulgarian 
government as an agency for freeing 
Macedonia, which last year had $60,000 
in the Bulgarian National Bank, has had 
not a little share in the planning of this 
abduction. Of this I have no tangible 
proof. 

One thing, however, is certain, Mace- 
donia is now suffering fearfully from 
Turkish outrages and misgovernment, and 
ought to be freed, and it is not without 
reason that Bulgarians often say, Why do 
America and other nations so abhor the 
kidnapping of an American lady and 
make such efforts for her release, but 
have utterly ignored the long-continued 
outrages upon Macedonian women and 
homes? 


Of the eventual release of the captives, 
if health be continued, I have little 
doubt. They seem to have been treated 
by the brigands as well as circumstances 
have permitted. It is for the interest of 
the captors to preserve them in as good 
condition as possible. How release is to 
be secured it is not possible, with the 
present ignorance of circumstances, to tell. 
Some would say that the needful pressure 
to secure this freedom could be brought 
to bear on Bulgaria by the Russian gov- 
ernment, if it chose to do so. 

Others would agree with what has been 
said in Russian official circles—that the 
whole ransom should be paid in full; and 
it has been added that this should teach 
Americans not to send missionaries to a 
Christian people. The larger portion of 
thinking influential men would not prob- 
ably agree with the last feeling, but value 
the uplifting influence of the evangelical 
work. Others still would say that a 
great mistake was made in preventing 
the pursuit of the brigands during the 
first weeks, and that force should now 
be used. This last course now seems to 
be impossible. The Bulgarian govern- 
ment could hardly be induced to take 
any steps which would meet with suc- 
cess in opposition to the widespread feel- 
ing, so deeply fixed in many hearts, that 
all means are just in the holy cause of 
freeing Macedonia. 

It is often siid by thinking Bulgarians 
that their nation is now passing through 
a serious crisis, and that the prospect for 
the future is very dark. There is much 
ground for this anxiety. Intemperance, 
licentiousness and infidelity are doing 
much to undermine the character of a 
people who have proved themselves pos- 
sessed of many noble qualities ; and real, 
unselfish love of country is rare. Though 
Macedonia ought to be free and united 
with Bulgaria, yet the lack of moral 
character—not only by those who favor 
brigandage to an extent that practically, 
if not technically, to some degree involves 
the Bulgarian government, but also as 
shown in partisanship and in many other 
ways—gives scant promise for a pros- 
perous future for the nation. 

But amid all the reasons for discour- 
agement there are also strong grounds 
for hope. Many realize the condition of 
their country and are seeking to bring 
moral influences te bear on all classes by 
every means in their power. Bulgaria 
has a good system of education for all in 
its primary, intermediate and higher in- 
stitutions, and not a few of the national 
leaders realize that the godlessness which 
has so permeated these centers of influ- 
ence upon the coming generation must 
be changed so that all these institutions 
shall become centers of moral influences, 
founded on the Word of God. 

The press in Bulgaria is the same power 
for evil and for good as in other lands, 
and among the many papers and other 
periodicals some are being used by the 
leaders of thought for the uplifting of 
the nation. These leaders of thought, 
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however, expect morality to come from 
educational work and do not realize the 
need of the gospel. 

The greatest reason for hope is that the 
whole Bible has for over thirty years 
been in the hands of the people, that 
Christian workers and churches are 
widely scattered across the Balkan penin- 
sula, from the Black Sea nearly to the 
Adriatic, and that evangelical truth, 
learned from the Scriptures, now found 
everywhere, has entered into and con- 


trols the hearts of so many earnest truth 
seekers. 

In this work for the whole man, body, 
mind and soul, we expect much from the 
Zornitsa (Morning Star), which is to be 
reissued, commencing with January, 
1902, by the Bulgarian Evangelical Soci- 
ety under the editorship of Prof. A. 8. 
Tsanoff, for many years past an able and 
efficient instructorin the Mission Collegi- 
ate and Theological Institute in Samokov. 

Samokov, Dec. 31, 1901. 





Going to Church in Old Oxford 


By Prof. William N. Clarke, D. D. 


The writer of this article will be recognized 
as the well-known American theologian, 
professor at Hamilton Seminary and author 
of Outlines of Theology, Can We Know God 
the Father? and other widely circulated 
books. He is now, with his wife, spending a 
year abroad and, as will be seen herewith, is 
fulfilling his promise to report his observations 
occasionally to the readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


To some readers of The Congregation- 
alist Oxford is better known than it is to 
me, but there are many who know it only 
as I knew it a little time ago, and to these 
a report of some things seen and heard 
here may be of interest. 

The University of Oxford uses for its 
official purposes the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, the marvelously beautiful 
spire of which is the glory of the High 
Street. Itisthechurch that was thronged 
for many years to hear John Henry New- 
man. From its pulpit all the Bampton 
lectures have been delivered. In its 
chancel the curate of the parish showed 
me where the ornamental tops of the 
seats had been sawed off to let in plank 
seats for the multitude that gathered to 
hear the disputation ordered by the au- 
thorities between Cranmer and Cardinal 
Pole. Chained to one of its pillars over 
against its pulpit, Cranmer made his fa- 
mous recantation of his recantation, and 
thus turned his face finally toward the 
stake. The church is not so beautiful 
within as without, but it can never lose 
the power of a rich historical significance. 

Custom is strong in these regions, but 
for once it has been broken. From long 
ago the university has maintained two 
sermons on each Sunday, one at half-past 
ten in the morning and the other at two 
in the afternoon. The second sermon 
has long had but a beggarly attendance, 
and now, with the present term, it has 
been abandoned. Formerly every preacher 
on the university list had to preach in his 
turn, but at present selection can be 
made and a higher average of preaching 
obtained. 

The university sermon is an official 
function rather than a popular resort. 
Congregations are small. But certain 
officials are present, marching in behind 
the mace and sitting opposite the preacher. 
The vice-chancellor has his special seat, 
and perhaps twenty men surround him, 
gowned and hooded. The service is very 
simple. A hymn, placarded in front of 
the organ, is sung without other an- 
nouncement. Then, all standing, is read 
by the preacher the quaint “bidding 
prayer,” peculiar to the place. It is not 


so much a prayer as a call and direction 
to prayer, in which we are bidden pray 
for all good causes, and especially for 
Oxford and its institutions. The preacher 
always inserts the name of his own col- 
lege, saying, ‘“‘ Especially am I bound to 
pray for,” the college to which he belongs, 
“and to give thanks for the liberality of,” 
its founder or founders, whom he names. 
Henry VIII. is thus mentioned in church 
when the preacher is a Christ Church 
man. The form is curious but impress- 
ive, and ends with the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which all join. Then comes the sermon, 
and the benediction follows. The whole 
occupies some forty-five minutes. 

I have been present three times and 
probably have seen a fair sample. One 
sermon just before All Saints’ Day was 
by Dr. Robertson, the head of Trinity 
College, whom I judged, perhaps incor- 
rectly, to be an infrequent preacher. It 
was a study of the rise, causes and sig- 
nificance of the veneration of saints—a 
scholarly and religiously suggestive study, 
but of no great moving power. Another, 
on Hospital Sunday, was by Dr. Charles 
Bigg, once a Bampton lecturer, recently 
made university professor of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, on Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian. It was a most ingenious, yet sim- 
ple, grouping of the Biblical material, 
with practical interpretation of a very 
helpful kind. Both the sermon and the 
bearing of the man bore witness to the 
calm wisdom of maturity, the deep knowl- 
edge of life and the Christian understand 
ing of universal experience. 

Last Sunday the preacher was Dr. 
Wickham, a New College man, son-in- 
law of the late Mr. Gladstone, now dean 
of Lincoln. His sermon, on The Meek 
Shall Inherit the Earth, was one of the 
noblest utterances that I have heard for 
many a day on the spiritual quality of 
the Christian ferces, and the contrast in 
which they stand to the grasping and 
ambitious spirit of this present world. 
Here again was calmness, self-possession, 
spiritual wisdom and remarkable skill in 
speaking the true and needful word. 

Two of these three sermons were of 
unusual religious power in the quiet 
strain, while the third was by no means 
unreligious. All three had the high lit- 
erary quality, the fullness of thought, 
the grace in expression, the suggestion 
of mastery that one would expect in 
Oxford. There was absolutely no word 
of ecclesiasticism in any of them; all 
was simple, manly, religious, tending to 
present good. Unembarrassed by any 
extra churchliness, the preachers were 
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speaking the word that was in them in 
the love of the spiritual life. If Oxford 
has its High Church aspects, as they say 
it has, they did not appear in these uni- 
versity sermons. 

The evening sermons are a feature also. 
On Sundays, at half-past eight, after the 
dinners in the college halls, the univer- 
sity brings preachers from abroad to St. 
Mary’s, especially to address undergradu- 
ates. Only men attend. The size of the 
audience depends upon the preacher. I 
heard Canon Knox.-Little when the house 
was practically full, and the Bishop of 
London when it was crowded. The open- 
ing service is as brief and simple as in 
the morning, but without the bidding 
prayer. In both the sermons that I heard 
there were churchly and sacramentarian 
expressions, but the tone in both was 
quite independent of them. Both were 
warm religious appeals, full of spiritual 
energy, that might have been uttered in: 
the pulpit of any church. The Bishop of 
London, Dr. Ingram, an Oxford man only 
twenty years out, is a great favorite here, 
and it was delightful to hear him plead 
with students for a due recognition of 
the seriousness of life and the need of 
religion. It is not apparent that the uni- 
versity of Oxford is a very religious 
place in its daily life; certainly the Bishop 
of London does not think it to be so. 
But the official provision for help to reli- 
gious life, in the form of preaching, does 
appear to be at least of a strong and sen- 
sible kind. 


Christian News from Every- 
where 


Special collections taken on the last Sunday 
of 1901, and several large pledges from new 
donors, are said to have brought the English 
Wesleyan Twentieth Century Fund up to the 
million guinea mark. 

The death in a Chicago suburb, Jan. 14, of 
Rev. G. M. Steele, D. D., LL. D., formerly 
president of Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wis., and later principal of the Wesleyan 
Academy at Wilbraham, Mass., removes a 
man whose influence in the Methodist Epis- 
copal denomination was considerable and 
whose record as an educator was honorable. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer will continue his pastorate 
over Christ Charch, London, until September, 
1902. He thus compromises with the remon- 
strants among his own people and others who, 
to the number of 2,000, signed memoria!s urg- 
ing him to remain. At the same time he ad- 
heres to his purpose of abandoning, in the 
not distant future, pastoral cares in the inter- 
est of teaching and evangelistic work through- 
out ths world. 

Mr. Kingsley A. Burnell, the widely-known 
evangelist of Aurora, III. will spend the win- 
ter with his family in California. He is not 
unfamiliar with that coast. Fifty-five years 
ago he “footed it” in Sunday school cam- 
paigning in the region of San Diego, Los Ange- 
les and vicinity. The schools he then intro-- 
duced are now the corner stones of strong 
churches inthose growing cities. Hehas been 
in the harness for about half a century and is 
still an untiring worker. 

The annual report or year-book of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York city, of which 
Rev. D. H. Greer, D. D., is rector, he who re- 
cently declined to be bishop of the newly 
created diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Massachusetts, furnishes statistics 
and facts which show how the Protestant 
Episcopal Church deals with the problem of 
administering a church in a modern city. 
Dr. Greer has five assistants, four lay readers 
and four parish visitors. 
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No License Campaigns in Towns 


A Plea for United, Vigorous Efforts in the Interests of Prohibition 


Mr. Foxcroft's record as a successful anti- 
saloon worker in Cambridge for many years 
past qualifies him to give these specific and 
eminently practicable suggestions. This ar- 
ticle will be followed by another valuable 
contribution on the temperance question 
from the pen of Rev. Raymond Calkins, who 
will outline a plan of campaign for the cities. 


The annual meetings in Massachusetts 
towns are at hand. Whatever other 
questions of local policy may be acted 
on, one question comes up in every town 
automatically, inevitably, under the local 
option law: ‘Shall licenses for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors be granted in this 
town?” 

Last year, out of 320 towns in the state, 
only sixty-six answered “Yes” to this 
question. An examination of the vote dis- 
closes the fact that in both groups of towns 
there was a considerable number in which 
the margin wassmall. A handful of votes, 
on one side or the other, determined the is- 
sue of open or closed saloons. These are 
the towhs which oscillate between the two 
systems, and the secret of the oscillation 
usually is the absence of organization 
and leadership on the no license side. 

If there are to be no license campaigns 
in towns, the first essential is that they 
shall be real campaigns. This implies 
something more than temperance ser- 
mons in the local pulpits, or iniprovised 
rallies just before the election. The tem- 
perance sermons will be heard by persons 
who are already of that way of thinking, 
and the rallies may be virtually effaced 
by a heavy down-pour on the evening ap- 
pointed. A campaign implies a commit- 
tee and the use of the methods employed 
by political committees—a canvass of the 
voting list, name by name, personal in- 
terviews with voters, and effective meas- 
ures to get the full no license vote polled 
no matter what the weather may be. 
This sounds formidable, but it is not. 
Half the number of righteous men re- 
quired to save the cities of the plain 
would be enough to close the drinking 
places in any one of a score of towns 
where they nowexist. But they must be 
men who are dead in earnest, and copi- 
ously endowed with common sense. 

The simplest way to begin the organ- 
ization of a no license campaign is to in- 
vite all the churches in the town, Protes- 
tant and Catholic, and all temperance 
societies to send a specified number of 
delegates to a meeting for conference. 
This will distribute the organization 
geographically, politically and religiously. 
The place of meeting should be neutral 
ground, that is to say, some room or hall 
which is not identified with sectarian or 
partisan uses, This, because it is impor- 
tant, from the beginning, to avoid every- 
thing that is divisive. Much depends 
upon first impressions, and if the impres- 
sion gains ground that the contemplated 
movement is merely an annex or a feeder 
to some organization already existing it 
will be handicapped from the outset. 
The same principle should contre] the 
conference when held. The object is to 
unite the forces of good citizenship 


By FRANK FoxcROFT 


against the saloons, and everything should 
give way to that. The platform should 
be broad enough to hold every man who 
wants the saloons closed in that town; 
what he thinks about general questions 
of temperance legislation does not mat- 
ter; whether he is a total abstainer or a 
moderate drinker does not matter; even 
less does it matter what are his politics 
or his religion. 

Special pains should be taken to secure 
the co-operation of the Catholic elements 
in the population. Intelligent people 
should know by this time that the Cath- 
olic Church, officially, has set its face 
like a flint againt the liquor traffic, and 
that the Catholic total abstinence socie- 
ties are valuable allies in no license 
work, Yet many promising campaigns 
have gone to pieces because of prejudices 
aroused by some inconsiderate act or 
word reflecting upon Catholics. And, 
by the way, why should any one insist 
upon Protestant religious exercises at 
any meeting to which Catholics have 
been invited? There are some things 
upon which, speaking with all reverence, 
the blessing of God may be taken for 
granted. To insist upon formally in- 
voking it, in a manner which affronts 
Catholics, is neither Christian nor pol- 
itic. 

The conference should lead up to the 
appointment of a citizens’ committee, 
fairly representing the different sections 
and elements. Having done this work, 
it may wisely be adjourned, not to re- 
assemble until the opening of another 
campaign. The committee should be no 
larger than is necessary to secure proper 
representation and an adequate working 
force. Other things being equal, it is 
better that laymen should predominate. 
For obvious reasons its membership may 
wisely be limited to men, though there 
may be an auxiliary committee of women. 
Above all things there should be (a) no 
cranks, and (b) no figureheads. 

Onee organized, the committee will find 
its work cut out forit. There will be money 
to be collected for the necessary expenses. 
There will be rallies to arrange for. There 
will be leaflets and flyers to print and 
circulate—all of them bearing, as far as 
possible, on the local situation. A little 
sprightliness in this campaign literature 
willdo no harm. A really taking poster 
on some wall or an advertising card in the 
street cars may convey a point as effect- 
ively as a temperance address, and will 
reach more people. Beyond allthis, there 
must be, as has been already suggested, 
personal work with individuals. A scru- 
tiny of the voting list will disclose a con- 
siderable number of voters who may be 
counted upon to vote ‘‘ No,”’-and another 
considerable number who may be counted 
upon, with equal certainty, to vote “‘ Yes.” 
But there will be found a large residuum, 
probably enough to turn the scale, of 
voters who are apathetic, or who have 
honest questions which need to be an- 
swered, or whose sense of fairness may 
be appealed to. If each member of the 
committee takes a few of these names for 


a personal interview, the whole list may 
be covered, 

In this hand-to-hand work among in- 
dividual voters it will be found, usually, 
that the objections advanced to trying 
the experiment of no license fall into cer- 
tain categories. There is, of course, the 
primal objection of the men in the busi- 
ness to being voted out of it, but that 
need not be considered here. The ob- 
jectors who have to be considered are 
those who say: 

First, that as much liquor will be sold 
under no licence as under license. 

Second, that no license will deprive 
the town of needed revenue. 

Third, that no license will hurt local 
trade. 

As to the first point, it follows, of 
course, that if as much liquor is sold 
under one system as under the other 
there will be an equal amount of drunk- 
enness. Now all available statistics show 
to the contrary. In a report upon the 
relation of drunkenness to crime, pauper- 
ism and insanity which the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics published seven 
years ago may be found the average 
monthly arrests for drunkenness in five 
cities, which had been for a part of the 
preceding year under license and a part 
of the year under no license. Here is 
the comparison: 

License No License 


Haverhill 81 26 
Sher 315 117 

edford 20 13 
Pittsfield 93 36 
Salem 140 29 





A Jater comparison may be made es- 
tablishing the same point. Salem and 
Waltham were under license during the 
year beginning May, 1900, and under no 
license during the year beginning May, 
1901. Here is the official return of the 
arrests for drunkenness under these con- 
ditions: 


SALEM WALTHAM 

1900 1901 1800 1901 

License NoLicense License No License 

May 122 23 57 14 
June 113 19 34 9 
July 141 40 78 14 
Aug. 122 28 62 18 
ag 101 29 48 14 
Oct. 1 27 66 19 
729 166 345 88 


In these comparisons we have the same 
cities, the same governments, the same 
police force—everything the same ex- 
cept that in one group of months the 
saloons were open and in the other they 
were shut. The comparison is conclu- 
sive. 

‘As to the question of revenue, the an- 
swer to the objection is that the loss will 
be more than made up, in part by the 
saving of expenditures occasioned by the 
liquor traffic, and in part by the increased 
growth and prosperity consequent upon 
no license. The experience of Cambridge 
is instructive here. The valuation of 
Cambridge has risen so rapidly during fif- 
teen no license years that the added rev- 
enue in taxes on this increase is now 
seven times as large as the revenue 
which would be derived from license fees. 

As to the effect on local trade, also, 
Cambridge may be cited. Proximity to 
Boston should cause fnjury to local trade 
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through no license in Cambridge if any- 
where. But, when the business men of 
that city were canvassed upon this ques- 
tion a few years ago, 268 of them signed 
for publication a statement of their be- 


lief that no license had benefited the ma- 
terial interests of the city, coupled with 
a hope that it might be continued. 

One word of caution: It should be 
borne in mind that to carry a town for 
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no license is not the end, but the begin- 
ning, of the fight. The problem of thor- 
ough enforcement comes after; but that, 
as Mr. Kipling would say, is ‘“‘ another 
story,”’ which cannot be dealt with now. 





This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


Wanted: the Life Story of Jesus 


It seems to me that the life story of Jesus 
remains in large part still to be written. Not- 
withstanding all the lives of Christ that have 
been written, I, as a student of him, have a 
great desire for a life differing radically from 
any that I have yet seen. 

I want a life that will give due proportion 
ito the thirty years in Nazareth. Very nearly 
all that he was Jesus came to be before he 
left the carpenter shop. The sciences of Bib- 
lical theology and psychology furnish ac- 
curate and abundant material for the story of 
those years, if we consider that those years 
were the years of aman. The article by Pro- 
fessor Bosworth in the December Biblical 
World, What the Nazareth Years Did for 
Jesus, illustrates the ample material there is 
in the gospels for the Nazareth picture. A 
true pen picture of Jesus becoming the man 
that he was when he stood in the Jordan to 
be baptized of John seems to me possible and 
most desirable. 

I want a life written by a man that has all 
the admiration for Jesus and, too, the real- 
ization of him that the great story writers had 
for their leading characters—as Dickens talk- 
ing to Little Nell in the empty chair beside 
his desk. I want a story told as Dr. Watson 
tells of the Drumtechty people, and not as 
he tells the story, or preaches rather and mor- 
alizes, in his Life of the Master. I want it 
told as “‘Connor’”’ is telling us of the people 
of the North. I am tired of the preacher and 
philosopher and want the artist to take his 
turn. Matheson’s Studies in the Portrait is a 
unique work, and of rare and deep insight 
into the consciousness of Jesus, but I want 
the portrait of Jesus much more than a study 
of the portrait. When the literary artistaims, 
as the painters have done, simply to present 
Jesus, then we shall know him better. I do 
not need lessons from his life and theories 
about him. I do need very much to see him 
in his human and perfect life. God thought 
it worth while to live a simple and genuine 
human life, to be seen and felt and heard and 
known solely as a man, to be so far one with 
men that he should be distinguished, not by 
his Deity, but by his fuller humanity. We 
need to forget his deity leng enough to see 
him as he was seen by his companions in 
Galilee, a real, unique and striking man. His 
deity may be safely left to proclaim itself, as 
he so largely left it, by the singular humanity. 

When the art of the pen has pictured him 
as skillfully and really as the art of the brush, 
then men will know him as they do not now, 
and, knowing him, they will be moved by him 
as of old. J. E..KIRKPATRICK. 


Against New Translations of the 
Bible 

I have read the article in your issue of Dec. 
140n Bible Versions Old and New with much 
interest as a history of the different transla- 
tions of the Bible and as a statement of which 
Christians especially should be informed. 

But in the name of very many earnest souls 
I want to enter my protest against so many 
changes of the Word of God. To me the 
language of Scripture is precious. I learned it 


at my mother’s knee. We committed it to 
memory in the Sunday school. We use its 
language in prayer. Even the Revised Ver- 
sion is not so clear to me. I’m sure others 
would not be better. Take the sentence about 
John having a “leathern girdle about his 
loins”’; how silly to say it is any clearer as 
a “belt of leather about his waist.” 

_ Neither do we want the Bible written in 
our language. The solemn form of “thee” 
and “thou” suits the solemn message. How 
unlike Christ these words: “‘To you, I say, 
get up, take your mat and go home.” And 
then what a refiection on the mental capacity 
of our children, to say they must have a 
simpler translation of the Bible in order that 
they may understand it, as it is already in the 
simplest, purest English. It will be a serious 
loss indeed when such a number and variety 
of translations are sprung upon the people, 
for there being no standard, much of the 
reverence for the Word of God and his Spirit 
will be lost, and then truly will the founda_ 


tions be destroyed. 
Let men read reverently in the light of 


Rev. 22: 19. D. 


The Question of Church Attendance 


There must be some fundamental reasons 
why this question grows more perplexing 
and calls for the careful and earnest consid- 
eration of the churches at the present time. 
Some deep-seated and wide-reaching cause 
must explain the lack of interest in public 
church services. It does not follow that there 


is a decline in the power of the pulpit, but. 


that there is not a sufficiently increasing 
power to match new interests. 

First, there is a growing cosmopolitan 
consciousness and a sense of freedom in the 
pursuit of life. In escaping from provincial- 
ism and prejudice, there is a tendency to re- 
gard life as fruitful of good in all directions. 
This draws interest away from the church. 

The large fellowship with nature result- 
ing from the increasing outdoor life is hav- 
ing its influence. The study of natural his- 
tory and scienee both in the schools and at 
home, the vacation experiences by sea and 
among the hills, the injunction of physicians 
to travel, all awaken people to the feeling 
that it is a religious duty to embrace every 
opportunity of spending as much time in the 
open air as possible. Add to this the fact 
of ready facilities for excursions and the 
longing for change, and there appears another 
reason why people drift away from the 
churches in spite of the best services. 

Third among the canses is the growing 
independence of thought and action. There 
are many good people who do not like to 
be considered scholars or disciples. They 
choose their own lines of study and prefer 
to direct their own development, and act as 
their own priests. 

Fourth, the idea of serving, instead of be- 
ing served, has been emphasized for some 
time. People are grouped about new and 
special centers of interest in ways that a few 
years ago were unknown. As a result, many 
are carrying on a club or mission school or 
home with so much eagerness that they come 
to feel that their enterprise is first. We may 
say that this ought not to be the result, and 


it is not always, but there are a good many 
people absent from churches for this reason. 

Fifth is the idea of the unity of life, no side 
of which is to be neglected or called common, 
but all is sacred. The growing consciousness 
of development through study, industry and 
social service leads to a change in the inter- 
pretation of ideas and institutions. Educa- 
tion is more and more exalted. Business is 
looked upon as training and discipline. The 
church is a part of a great system of develop- 
ment. It must be judged by standards of 
practical value, bear comparison with other 
agencies, and must move forward with them 
or be left behind. 

Lastly, the list of absentees is increased 
because of the seeming failure of the church 
to adjust itself to the issues and methods of 
the day. All these tendencies may not bein 
the way of true progress, but they indicate 
the measure in some degree of the niovement 
away from the churches. 

Any sufficient remedy must be adequate to 
bind all interests of civilization together, and 
disclose the gospel as the inner spirit of life 
that makes all other agencies permanent and 
successful. 


Sound Beach, Ct. D. C. EGOLRSTON. 


What Is the Matter With Our 
Congregational Minister 


He has been the pastor of our church nearly 
nineteen years, has seen nearly all the young 
people of his church grow from infancy to 
young manhood and womanhood and every 
one of them loves him as their own father and 
he loves them. e 

He has come into our homes in times of 
trouble and sorrow with words of consolation 
and helpfulness. Trouble or sorrow never 
comes without his pastoral visit as soon as the 
knowledge of it reaches him. He joins with 
us in our pleasures and his presence is always 
welcome. Heis wise to advise those who are 
troubled in their religious beliefs, and never 
interferes in the temporal affairs of the 
church unless his advice is asked. He is a 
warm personal friend to every member of his 
congregation and is consulted by them as one 
friend consults with another. 

His sermons, while they are not sensational 
and do not draw crowds to his Sunday even- 
ing services, aresound and helpful. His talks 
at the midweek prayer meetings and the in- 
spiration given have made them not only prof- 
itable, but well attended. 

He is interested in all the missionary causes 
of our denomination and urges co-operation of 
the members of his church in their support. 

Over 700 members have been received into 
the church during his pastorate and several 
mission Sunday schools have been organized 
under his direction and assistance, four of 
which have become independent churches— 
and still the good work goes on. 

“What is the matter with our Congrega- 
tional minister ? ” 





False friends are like our shadows, keeping 
close to us while we walk in the sunshine, 
but leaving us the instant we cross into the 
shade.— Bovee. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Child at Prayer 


A baby to a Baby prays. 
O, Infant Jesus, meek and mild, 
From ’mid the glory and the rays 
Look on a little child. 


As one child to another may, 

He talks without a thought of fear, 
Commending to a Child today 

All that a child holds dear— 


His father, mother, brother, nurse, 
His cat, his dog, his bird, his toys, 

Things that make up the universe 
Of darling girls and boys. 


All sheep and horses, lambs and cows, 
He counts them o’er, a motley crew, 

And children in the neighbor’s house 
And all the people too. 


His friends, why all the world’s his friend, 
This four-years darling, golden-curled. 
Tis long before it has an end, 
The bede-roll of his world. 


A child lifts up his little hands 
Unto a Child; and it may be 
The Host of Heaven at gazing stands 
That tender sight to see. 
—Katharine Tynan, in The Spectator. 





Our leading contribu- 
tion in The Home this 
week is the first of a series of studies by 
Mr. Patterson Du Bois on the Childhood 
of Great Lives, which we expect to pub- 
lish from time to time. Mr. Du Bois is 
well known as a journalist and literary 
man through his jong editorial connection 
with The Sunday School Times and his 
books. As an expert student of child 
nature he has won a wide reputation. In 
this field he might be called a pioneer, for 
his beautiful book, Beckonings from Lit- 
tle Hands—an intimate study of a child’s 
life—was written long before the modern 
phrase “child study” was invented, and 
yet it is essentially modern in its atti- 
tude, especially in its emphasis of the 
child’s individuality. His later book, 
The Point of Contact in Teaching, is an- 
other valuable contribution along this 
same line, written in an entirély differ- 
ent style. And now the happy idea of 
drawing on the rich experience of the 
past for suggestion and warning to par- 
ents of today has led to this and other ar- 
ticles, to be published in The Congrega- 
tionalist, based on biographical material 
about distinguished men and women. 
His interpretations are characterized al- 
ways by rare spiritual insight and sym- 
pathy with the child heart. 


Studies in Childhood 


There is a story of two Irish- 
——— American women, apocry- 

phal, no doubt, but worth 
repeating for its moral. ‘Good mornin’, 
Mrs. McCabe,” said Mrs. O’Brian, “‘an’ 
phwat makes ye look so sad?” ‘Shure 
Dennis was sent to th’ pinitentiary fer 
six months.” ‘Well, don’t worry. Six 
months will soon pass.” ‘Shure that’s 
phwat worries me.” If any of our read- 
ers are inclined and ashamed to be con. 
tent in the absence of members of their 
households, it is not likely to be because 
of great sins, but rather because of petty 
annoyances—too petty to be openly re- 
sented, but like grains of sand upon the 


smooth bearing surfaces of common fam- 
ilylove. ‘I’m sorry to have Dick away,” 
said a sister, “but at least I shan’t be 
teased every day, and even before strang- 
ers, while he is gone.” ‘‘ Daddy’s such a 
dear,” said a daughter, “but the only 
time I can wholly get the smell of to- 
bacco out of my clothes is when he 
is off on a business trip.” ‘The boys 
will be back from school tomorrow,” 
said a mother, ‘“‘and O, I’m so glad, but 
good-by to any quiet for a week!’”’ Most 
of these irritations and annoyances, which 
may even dull the pain of separation, are 
curable. The art of home life is the art 
of living together, which means more 
than love. It means love with eyes and 
ears and sympathetic consideration. Pa- 
tience is a necessary, but ought to be a 
slight and diminishing, factor between 
those who love and live together. 





Gentle Marie the Lioness 


BY PATTERSON DU BOIS 


Marie was a little French girl about 
six years old. Her father was an en- 
graver, and she was an only child. As 
she grew older a great deal of attention 
was given to her education. She was 
naturally bright minded and fond of 
books, Plutarch being her favorite au- 
thor when she was but nine years of age. 

Marie was much more indebted to her 
mother for her education than she was to 
her father, and this perhaps for no other 
reason than that her mother understood 
her, while her father did not. This is 
illustrated by an occurrence she herself 
related in her mature years. 

One day when Marie was not feeling 
well she was ordered to swallow a disa- 
greeable dose of medicine. She recoiled 
from its nauseating odor, in spite of her 
desire to obey her mother. She tried her 
best, but, in spite of her strong will, nau- 
sea overcame her every time the glass 
was brought to her. A scene followed. 
Her father, seeing that her mother’s gen- 
tle measures were unsuccessful, insisted 
that the child was stubborn, flew into a 
rage and struck her. 

It is easy to call a thing by a wrong 
name, but in child training or education 
it is pretty sure to be disastrous. Mil- 
lions of children suffer because some 
physical disability is treated as if it were 
amoral wrong. Marie was not stubborn, 
not disobedient, but nauseated, and see- 
ing that she was thus misinterpreted, 
and that she was to be made the victim 
of injustice through her father’s superior 
physical power, her desire to be obedient 
vanished, and she became resolutely just 
what her father had charged her with 
being—stubborn. This was a natural re- 
sult of the father’s hasty misinterpreta- 
tion. 

Of course an uproar followed, in which 
Marie received a second thrashing. She 
was about to cast the medicine away by 
violence when her father threatened the 
third castigation. As is often the case 
with strong natures, Marie became im- 
mediately calm. She ceased to cry and 
with mighty resolution turned to the bed- 
side, leaned her head against the wall and 


exposed herself in silent submission to 
her father’s rod. This was submission 
rather than obedience. In telling of it 
in later life she says, “‘Had my father 
killed me on the spot, he should not have 
drawn from me a single sigh.” 

During all this her mother, with sympa- 
thetic agitation, deprecated the father’s 
ill-judged action, and finally requested 
him to leave the room, which hedid. She 
then put Marie to bed without saying a 
word. Two hours later Mrs. Phlipon re- 
turned and pleaded with Marie to take 
the medicine. Marie, gazing intently in 
her mother’s face, took the glass and 
swallowed the dose. This was obedience 
rather than submission. She did it be- 
cause she: respected her mother’s way. 
In a quarter of an hour it was vomited 
up again. The stomach was stubborn 
even though Marie was not. Many a 
time is weakness of the flesh thus charged 
with being an obstinacy of spirit. All 
through this affair Marie displayed won- 
derful moral strength and power of will. 
In later years she said, ‘‘ All the circum- 
stances of this occasion are as vivid to 
my mind, all the sensations I experienced 
as distinct to my imagination, as if 
they had recently occurred. I have since 
felt, on serious and trying occasions, the 
same inflexible determination, and it 
would at this moment cost me no more to 
ascend the scaffold than it did then to 
resign myself toa brutal treatment which 
might have killed, but could not conquer 
me.”’ 

Do you smile at this and say that it is 
easy enough to talk about ascending the 
scaffold when there is none to ascend ? 
True enough, but these reflections were 
written in prison, and Marie did, scon 
after she wrote these words, ascend the 
scaffold. This was in 1793. She was 
then known as Madame Roland—one of 
the most brilliant and fascinating of the 
women of France. She was a vigorous 
supporter of the cause of republicanism 
and liberty. She became a great influ- 
ence among the Girondists and was called 
the inspiring soul of that party. Her 
husband, M. Roland, was minister of the 
interior, and she was of great use to him 
in the execution of his office. Roland 
himself was proscribed by the Jacobins 
and left Paris, but his wife, preferring to 
remain there, was sent to prison, and a 
few months after was beheaded. As she 
passed from the prison to the scaffold she 
had a full view of the house in which she 
spent her youth. Her last words were: 
* © liberty ! what crimes are committed 
in thy name!” 

Could it be that she was thinking not 
only of the horrors of the revolution, but 
also of such scenes as that which we have 
just related, and which came back to her 
so vividly from childhood? It is easy to 
see why she said that her father had little 
influence in her education. He conceded 
to her no liberty, ruling by violent cver- 
cion, which cannot educate. In early 
childhood she could not in spirit obey, 
even though she might submit, to an au- 
thority which seemed to her capricious 
and unfairly maintained only through 
superior physical force. She felt the 
degradation of this mode of government 
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in the family as, later, she felt it in the 
state. ‘‘My mother, penetrating and 
discreet,”’ she says, “rightly judged that 
I must either be governed by reason or 
drawn by the cords of affection, and, 
treating me accordingly, she experienced 
no opposition to her will. My father, 
hasty in his manner, issued his orders im- 
periously, and my compliance was re- 
luctant and slow, if not wholly refused. 
If he despotically attempted to punish 
me, his gentle little daughter was con- 
verted into a lioness.” 

Many a gentle child is thus miscon- 
verted. Many an obedient spirit is goaded 
into obstinacy and open rebellion. There 
is a difference between nausea and un- 
lovely disobedience. But it is the sort of 
difference that many parents, in their 
hasty judgments, fail to discern. 





The Bow and the Cord 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


Injudicious treatment and lax govern- 
ment do more to spoil a child’s nature, to 
insure the development of an unwhole- 
some mature disposition, than a large 
amount of inherited faults. Thgt most 
of this spoiling of what might be good 
comes from unthinking kindness of heart 
few parents are aware. 

I have often felt like quoting the old, 
old fable of childhood, which tells how a 
father persuaded his sons that in union 
was strength, whenever I have seen par- 
ents disagreeing publicly with each other 
over the punishment of their children. 
Their strength lies in union. What bet- 
ter way of cultivating disobedience in 
a child than to let it hear the reiterated 
excuse, ‘‘My husband is so harsh with 
Annie,” or, “‘I tell my wife that children 
will be children, and that she musn’t be 
too hard on Johnnie.” What esteem can 
a child have for one parent whose wishes 
are thus disputed and set aside by the 
words of theother; what true respect can 
he feel for a father who continually over- 
runs a mother’s authority ? 

There is no real head to the house, and 
children are quick to realize it. I have 
frequently heard them say, “ O, if mamma 
says we can’t; we go to papa, and he lets 
us.” Or perhaps it is the other way ; 
I know of an actual case where a mother 
used to sit by and cry when a well-de- 
served punishment for some piece of 
high naughtiness was administered. 

Undoubtedly there will always be rea- 
sons and causes for argument. No two 
temperaments are sufficiently alike to be 
in utter sympathy upon all subjects, but 
let these disputes be settled by the par- 
ents themselves in private, not where the 
children can hear. Without this union 
of wills and decisions the home life lacks 
dignity. A father and mother should 
realize that they are a complete illustra- 
tion of Longfellow’s bow and cord simile, 
** Useless each without the other.” 





There are people who will be good- 
natured to all others about them, if 
there be some single person on whom 
they may vent their peevishness. Other- 
wise, for want of a chimney, they will 
fill the room with smoke.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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Tangles 


6. ENIGMA 


~ Four letters make a little word 
Which cannot safely be ignored ; 
To do its beck prevents all strife, 
Giveth you health and saveth life. 
It makes a home of loveliness 
Which God delights to own and bless ; 
By it ants both toil and crawl, 
And speeds through space this earthly ball. 
It saveth armies from defeat, 
And makes on earth our living sweet. 
It makes you victor over sin, 
And sure the heavenly goal to win. 
W. T. 8. 


7 A LITERARY TEA-PARTY 


(The names of characters in fiction are 
indicated by Characteristic Initials, the au- 
thors’ Initials are in brackets. ) 

The party was given in honor of the Roam- 
ing Castaway (D. D.), who was at home 
after a long absence. There were present 
an old Spaniard who was Delightfully Queer 
(M. C.), a young man who seemed Utterly 
Humble, an ugly dwarf who was Detestably 
Queer, a Lovely Nymph of a girl with her 
grandfather, a Pale Darling of a little boy 
being crammed to death at school, an Eng- 
lish servant whose father is constantly warn- 
ing him against a “Second Wentur” in the 
matrimonial line, all from one house (C. D.). 
There were also an old money lender, known 
as Skinflint, a young seer of ghosts known 
as High tragedy, a jealous black Oriental 
and his white Dame, and a Lofty Murderess, 
all from another house (W.S.). Therecame 
a Beguiling Schemer (W. M. T.), who looked 
as though she had seen many adventures, 
and to offset the danger of her society there 
was a Thoroughly Searching Preacher (R. C.) 
from the American northwest. Next was a 
gentle Exile (H. W. L.) from Nova Scotia, 
followed by a New England factory girl, who 
is an Engaging Beauty (M. E. W.). After 
these came a miller’s little daughter, Merry 
Tomboy, and her brother Teazer (G. E.). 
Next was a little girl who had seen so many 
wonders and strange animals that she looked 
Amazed (L. C.). The last to arrive were 
Modest, Jolly, Beautiful and Amiable Maid- 
ens (L. M. A.). DOROTHEA. 


8 REVERSAL 


(Geographical.) 
Blue waves it sees, and bluer skies, 
And yet its prospects are but murky 
As those of every land that lies 
Beneath the iron rule of Turkey. 
But set it running backward, dear, 
And you will see this hapless state 
Is metamorphosed to the queer 
Crustacean it will imitate. 


ANSWERS 


1. 8. 

2. $1,364.49. 

3. Spring-field. 

4. 1. Ball-flowers. 2. Billets. 3. Bracket. 4. 
Cupola. 5. Egg and anchor. 6. Flying buttress. 
7. Foils. 8. Header. 9. Linen scroll. 10. Quoins. 

5. Penvtration. 

Recent solutions are acknowledged from Nillor, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., to 81, 82; Amy, Charles- 
town, Mass., 80,81; C. H. T., Brooklyn, N. Y., 80, 
81, 82; J. B. Chase, Ocheyedan, Io., 81; J. W. M., 
Stoneham, Mass., 81. 

“The biographical puzzle was a delight indeed,” 
writes Herbert Perry Davis. ‘‘ Why not suggest to 
your readers to make a ‘literary eve’ with it— 
choosing sides and having the prize for the one 
which wins?” An excellent idea. As Mr. Davis 
challenges the preference for Pierce instead of 
Polk in the answers, it may be said that these rea- 
sons influenced the choice: (1) The application of 
the former is literal instead of merely phonetic; 
(2) an experienced cook gave assurance that to 
“ pierce” cake was a much more common test than 
to “ poke” it; (3) and Pierce seemed to be so gen- 
efally favored by competitors that probably not 
more than half a dozen gave Polk. 





25 January 1902 


Closet and Altar 


Thy testimonies have I taken as an heri- 
tage forever: for they are the rejoicing of 
my heart. 


Many a cottage patriarch, with no other 
medium than his mother tongue, becomes 
a greater proficient in the wisdom and 
doctrine of the Bible than the most ac- 
complished linguist or grammarian,— 
Thomas Chalmers. 


Turn the Bible into prayer.—Robert 
Murray McCheyne. 


I see that the Bible fits into every fold 
of the human heart. I am aman, and I 
believe it to be God’s book because it is 
man’s book.—Arthur H. Hallam. 


Such are Thy secrets, which my life makes 
good, 

And comments on Thee; for in everything 

Thy words do find me out, and parallels 


bring, 
And in another make me understood. 
—George Herbert. 


The Bible is not a book which has been 
made; it has grown. Hence it is no 
longer a mere word-book, nor a com- 
pendium of doctrines, but a nursery of 
growing truths.—Henry Drummond. 











The most read their Bibles like cows 
that stand in the thick grass and trample 
the finest flowers and herbs.— Martin 
Boos. 


Respecting the redemption of the world 
Iam a believer, not adiscoverer. I should 
never have known or thought of it if I 
had not learnt it from the Bible, and 
though, once knowing it, it may be seen 
clearly and demonstrably in nature, yet I 
find in nature no light as yet that takes 
me beyond what the Bible says. I rest 
on these words and such as these, “All 
shall be made alive.“ And here at pres- 
ent I stop.—James Hinton. 


Read the Bible, read the Bible! I think 
that religious people do not read the Bi- 
ble enough. Books about religion may 
be useful, but they will not do instead of 
the simple truth of the Bible.— William 
Wilberforce. 


In my heart the voice made answer: “ Ask 
not for a sign from heaven. 

In the gospel of thy Saviour life as well as 
light is given. ' 

Ever looking unto Jesus, all his glory tho 
shalt see, ; 

From thy heart the veil be taken, and the 
word made clear to thee. 





“Love the Lord, and thou shalt see him; do 
his will, and thou shalt know 

How the spirit lights the letter—how a little 
child may go 

Where the wise and prudent stumble—how a 
heavenly glory shines, 

In his aets of love and mercy, from the gos- 
pel’s simplest lines.’’ 

—De Wette, tr. by James Freeman Clarke. 


O God, who hast given us Thy 
written Word, give us when we read 
it the inward illumination of Thy 
Spirit. Give us grace to receive the 
Word in the spirit of meekness into 
our hearts’ affection, and thereby do 





Thos build up in us the likeness of 


Thy dear Son. Breathe into us a 
prayerful spirit, and grant unto us 
the gracious sense of Thy favor 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Sending Love to the President 


BY MARY KNIGHT BRADFORD 


With the approach of President Mc- 
Kinley’s birthday anniversary, Jan. 29, 
our thoughts naturally turn to remem- 
brance of his warm-hearted kindliness, 
and I am reminded of a pretty incident 
which occurred some months ago. 

A party of Washingtonians were mak- 
ing a trip through the Great Lakes. In 


passing alongside the St. Clair Flats a 


megaphone was used by the people on 
board the ship to talk to the cottagers on 
shore. At one point a camp of O.io peo- 
ple had been pitched, and, as the ship 
saluted the flag floating from ‘‘ Camp Mc- 
Kinley,” as it was named, a child ap- 
peared, dragging a megaphone almost as 
large as herself. After exchanging greet- 
ings, she asked where the passengers were 
going, and, upon hearing that their desti- 
nation was Washington, exclaimed: “O, 
I am so glad! Will you give my love to 
the President?” With the promise that 
the message would be carried, the ship’s 
company steamed out of sight. 

Knowing President McKinley’s love 
for little children, and feeling sure he 
would receive such a message with pleas- 
ure, a note was sent to the White 
House, explaining that a child way 
out in Michigan had hailed a _ pass- 
ing ship and sent her love through a 
megaphone to him. As quick as the 
mail could carry it came the President’s 
response, telling in his cordial way how 
much he appreciated the love of that 
little child and of all the children of 
America, and thanking the ship’s pas- 
senger who had brought the message. 
The child never knew that her message 
was delivered—for her name even was 
not told—but her messenger hopes that 
the little unknown girl may see these 
words and be assured that the warm- 
hearted President was glad to hear that 
she loved him and told him so. 





My Jacket 


“Tailor, tailor, tell me true, 
Where did you get my jacket of blue?” 


“T bought the cloth, little master mine, 

From the merchant who sells it, coarse and 
fine. 

I cut it out with my-shears so bright, 

And with needle and thread I sewed it tight.” 


“* Merchant, merchant, tell me true, 
Where did you get the cloth so blue? ”’ 


“The cloth was made, little master mine, 
Of woolen threads so soft and fine. 

The weaver wove them together for me; 
With loom and shuttle his trade plies he.” 


““Weaver, weaver, speak me, sooth, 
Where got ye the threads so soft and smooth?” 


“From wool they’re spun, little master mine. 
The spinner carded the wool so fine; 

She spun it in threads and brought it to me, 
Where my sounding loom whirrs cheerily.” 


“ Spinner, spinner, tell me true, 
Where you got the wool such things to do?”’ 


PFrom the old sheep’s back, little master dear. 
The farmer he cut it and washed it clear ; 
The dyer dyed it so bright and blue, 

And brought it to me to spin for you.” 


** Now, tailor, and merchant, and weaver too, 
And spinner and farmer, my thanks to you! 
But the best of my thanks I still will keep 
For you, my good old woolly-backed sheep.” 
— Selected, 
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For the Children 


Shadowgraphy 
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ELEPHANT: 
MONKEY on PERCH- 


Buit’s HEAD. 























A favorite amusement for the long 
winter evenings has always been the 
making of shadow pictures on the walls, 
and it is hard to say who enjoys them 
most, the wondering children or their 
ingenious elders. The above sketches 
show how to make quite a menagerie of 
shadow animals, without further expla- 
nation. The one most familiar to us all 
is, of course, the rabbit. Another simple 
one is the goat, which is capable of laugh- 
able grimaces if properly manipulated. 





The swan is the prettiest of all, and not 
hard to make, while the butterfly may be 
called a bat if one prefers. Some clever 
caricatures may be formed—such as the 
old man’s head here given. When the 
operator becomes expert in moving his 
fingers to make the animals wink, wag 
their ears, and open their mouths, the 
children will think it the best fun in the 
world. An interesting article describing 
these pictures appeared recently in The 
American Boy. 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: I have 
taken out that Alphabet of let- 
ters put back in the Drawer last 

week, and will print as many of them as 
your two columns will hold, even if I have 
to leave out our picture. But first I wish 
to suggest a special subject for your next 
letters. A gentleman wrote me the other 
day, asking what the Corner children 
did on Sundays—especially Sunday after- 
noons. As he is a minister, perhaps he 
wants to tell the children of his church 
how to spend the Sabbath. I was think- 
ing of that same thing on a Sunday after- 
noon lately, and wondered whether chil- 
dren nowadays enjoyed the day as much 
as we did in my boyhood. Things have 
changed somewhat since then, but of 
course you still keep the Sabbath. Please 
tell me how yon keep it—in short letters, 
written soon after you get this. Don’t 
wait too long! 

If any of the Old Folks would like to 
tell about their old-time Sundays, or 
what they think about its observance 
now, let them do it. But they must be 
short, too, for they have only one column 
against the children’s two. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: What a long time 
since you heard from me! I have a frame 
just right for the picture you sent me, so I 
will frame it. Did you get any Christmas 
presents? The paper I write you on is one 
of my presents. What a pretty picture of 
cats you had last week. 

Malden, Mass. FLORENCE H. 

P. S. O, I forgot, but I send you a dime for 
the Corner Cot. 

The best presents I got were letters 
from the children, and their little gifts 
like the above. The cats which pleased 
Florence were the ‘“Wigways” from 
India shown Dec. 28, in connection with 
the missionary’s appeal for the blind chil- 
dren. This explains the next letter. 

Dear Mr Martin: Iam nearly seven years 
old. I like to have my mamma read the let- 
ters from the Cornerers to me, and [ think it 
will be nice to adopt one of the little blind 
India children, so I send you —— cents of my 
Christmas money. 

Groveland, Mass. MARGARET C. 

Good! I wrote at once to the lady in 
Bombay to give us a blind child to sup- 
port, and tell usits name. I hope by the 
time her answer comes back to receive 
the full amount needed. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Iam nine years old, and 
would like to join the Conversation Corner. 
We have a kitten whose name is Teddy Roose- 
velt. Saturday he had a mouse and threw it 
up three feet. We have all been vaccinated. 

Peabody, Mass. Grace T. 

So have I! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a 
Cornerer. We havea dog named Rover. We 
have one cat and two kittens. We have four 
pigs and forty hens. There are lots of birds 
here in summer. I have an air rifle, but I do 
not shoot the birds or the squirrels. I am 
nine years old. 

Reading, Mass. LAUBENCE B. 

How many pets altogether does Lau- 
rence have? But we must not stop right 
around the Boston “hub.” Let’s go to 
Worcester. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I received my certificate 
quite a long time ago. I am very glad I be- 
long to the Corner. We have a small tiger 
{ How that frightened me as I read it, for fear 
that he would bite her by and by, “for ’tis 
their nature to,” but on the next line was 
added) kitten. I had lots of Christmas pres- 


ents. I am in the eighth grade and have two 
teachers. 
Worcester, Mass. MILDRED F. 


Does every scholar in your school have 
two teachers? If so, what a host of 
teachers there must be in Worcester! 
But we must not stay in Massachusetts: 
Let’s go to Connecticut. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . I hope the general 
will soon recover, and that you will have 
pleasanter news to tell us. I was sorry to 
hear of Kitty Clover’s death. His picture 
looks very much like our old cat, Trip—the 
same little white boots, vest and mittens. 
Trip is twelve years old, and has lost most of 
his teeth. This is my second year in high 
school, and I enjoy it very much. The boy in 
the tree finished his course last June. 

Danielson, Ct. FLORENCE D. 


The boy did not go to school in a tree, 
but the Corner had a picture of him and 
other children in a tree—see in your 
Scrap-book, June 1, 1899. But let’s leave 
Connecticut and go to New Hampshire. 


Dear Mr. Martin: My auntie has the Con- 
gregationalist and I enjoy reading the Con- 
versation Corner and would like to become 
a member. I have a black cat whose name 
is Topsey. One day she caught a red squir- 
rel. Yesterday I played Christmas Tree with 
several other children, and on the tree for 
Topsey was some meat wrapped in paper. 
She took it and ran away growling and ate 
paper and all. I am eleven years old. 

Antrim, N. H. CARRIE K. 


I have other New Hampsbire letters, 
but let’s go West. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ...We have a dog 
named Dan. He is a playful dog and will 
run after the cats and run them up the tree. 
{Christmas tree?—Mr. M.]. We have a cat 
named Lizzie that is not afraid of the dog. 
We had a Christmas entertainment at the 
church and I was a Japanese and my sister 
blacked as a Negro. 

Warrensburg, Ill. Guapys G. 

If people of different nations were 
represented, perhaps it might be proper 
to have the Negro as well as the Japan- 
ese. But I have always thought that 
the feelings of intelligent colored people 
must be greatly hurt to have their color 
and their talk—as is usually the case— 
made fun of in such caricatures. Do you 
not think it is against the true spirit of 
Christmas? Now let’s go to Nebraska. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have intended to write 
to you before but I did not get around to it. 
This summer we all went for two months to 
Lake Okoboji, Iowa. We lived in tents close 
to the lake. John and I went in bathing 
nearly every day and learned to swim pretty 
well. We rode in rowboats, sailboats and 
steamboats. We had an old sail which we 
fastened to the trees to us from the 
sun. It was all split into pieces by a bad 
windstorm. - 

Lincoln, Neb. MARJORIE S. 

This reminds me of the children on 
Cape Cod last summer—here’s a letter 
from one of them. Let’s go to Canada 
and get it. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I saw the picture of 
Cape Cod which was in The Congreg“tional- 
ist. When I look at it and shut my eyes I 
seem to be back on the beach. We had lots of 
good fun there, and we went down for a bath 
every merning but Sunday. Aretas and I 
went out crabbing on the boat and caught 
eighteen. 

Ottawa, Canada. OLIVER W. 

I remember seeing those fishermen 
homeward bound from my window— 
didn’t they look tired and brown? Now 
let’s —— [let’s stop.—D. F.] 


(For the Old Folks) 
“SO HE PASSED OVER” 


A lady asks for the beautiful quotations 
under the picture of President McKinley 
on the cover of The Congregationalist for 
Sept. 21 last, and their origin. The first 
was from Pilgrim’s Progress, Part II., 
containing the experiences of Christiana 
and her children on “their dangerous 
journey and safe arrival at the desired 
country.” Of “Mr. Valiant-for-truth,” 
Bunyan wrote : 

When the day that he must go hence was 
come, many accompanied him to the river-side, 
into which as he went down he said, ‘‘ Death, 
where is thy sting?” And as he went down 
deeper, he said, “Grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?” So he passed over, and all the trum- 
pets sounded for him on the other side.” 

The other quotation was from John 
Bunyan’s cotemporary, John Milton, 
and occurs in “‘ Lycidas,”’ an elegy written 
in 1637 on a friend “drowned in his pas- 
sage from Chester on the Irish seas.” 


There entertain him all the saints above 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing, in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. 


The whole poem may be found in Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury, as also, of © 
course, in Milton’s complete works. 


“WHEN THE STREAMLET IS DRIED UP” 


We, children of the long past, are much in- 
terested in the recalling of old verses, which 
were familiar in early life and now come to 
us in the Conversation Corner. I send a 
poem, of which I have never seen but one 
copy, and that was sent by a young miasion- 
ary in Turkey in 1856, after the death of his 
wife, to her mother in Albany. It was cred- 
ited by him to Charlotte Elizabeth, but I have 
never been able to find it or hear of it. Per- 
haps some one may know of the author: It 
has comforted sorrowing hearts. 

Easthampton, Mass. M. G. 8. 

The first of eleven stanzas is: 


When the streamlet is dried up, * 
Then fly to the fountain ; 

When the valley is flooded, 

Then haste to the mountain ; 
When the arm thou hast leaned on 
Is laid in the dust, 

On the arm of God lean 

With faith’s perfect trust. 


I have examined different collections 
of Mrs. Tonna’s works—especially the 
American edition of 1844, with introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Stowe—but do not find the 
poem. Many Old Folks will remember 
the fascinating interest of ‘‘ Charlotte 
Elizabeth's” books fifty years ago, espe- 
cially her ‘Personal Recollections” and 
“ Judah’s Lion.” Thedaughter of an An- 
glican clergyman, residing for some years 
in Ireland, and later the wife of a Chris- 
tian Jew, she was intensely devoted to the’ 
purity of the English Church, the spiritual 
enlightenment of the Irish, and the restor- 
ation of the children of Abraham to their 
true Messiah and to the promised land. 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT” 


A lady in Virginia asks if ‘Lead, 
kindly light” was written before the 
Civil War, as Churchill has it in ‘‘The 
Crisis.”” Cardinal Newman wrote it June 
16, 1833, while becalmed on an orange 
boat in the Mediterranean. His health 
was shattered and his mind greatly af- 
fected by the agitation which led to his 
transition to the Catholic communion. 


Mw. Mata) 
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The Campaign 


V. The Opposition of the Priests 


By Pror. E. 


1. The opposers. While Peter was still 
speaking there suddenly appeared in the 
colonnade a group of determined men, 
consisting of the chief of the temple po- 
lice (next in authority to the high priest), 
a few of the leading priests and some 
other prominent members of the Saddu- 
cean party, who pushed their way through 
the crowd and arrested Peter and John 
[Acts 4: 1-3]. The Sadducean party, of 
which the high priestly family seems to 
have constituted the nucleus [Acts 5: 17], 
was made up of the aristocratic, theolog- 
ically liberal element. They were more 
open to omnipresent Greek influences 
than were the conservative Pharisees, 
and were more deeply interested in pol- 
itics than in religion, though in so reli- 
gious a nation the dominant aspect even 
of political questions was necessarily re- 
ligious. They had urged the execution 
of Jesus, because they had shrewdly fore- 
seen that his success would interfere 
with their political ambitions, which 
doubtless included the control of the 
temple revenues [cf. John 11: 47-50). It 
was a part of their theological liberalism 
that they did not believe in existence 
after death [cf. Mark 12: 18; Acts 23: 8], 
though perhaps they would have them- 
selves described their view as primitive 
Jewish doctrine. It annoyed them to 
have the doctrine of the resurrection, 
and particularly the resurrection of their 
old enemy Jesus, preached under their 
very eyes in the temple precincts [Acts 
4: 2]. 

The next morning a hurried meeting of 
the available members of the Sanhedrin 
was called, in which the priests were 
most prominent [Acts 4: 5, 6]. Annas is 
called high priest by Luke, though in the 
gospels Caiaphas, his son-in law, appears 
as such. Annas, as the influential head 
of the family and an ex-high priest, per- 
haps still popularly held the title. 

2. The plan of the prosecution. The 
priests immediately inquired by what 
power yesterday’s deed had been done. 
They may have thought that these men 
would not dare, in the august presence 
of the Sanhedrin that had so recently 
condemned Jesus to death, to ascribe the 
deed to him, and that they would, there- 
fore, be hopelessly discredited in the eyes 
of their popular following. Or they may 
have anticipated that the two men would 
ascribe the deed to Jesus, and may have 
planned then to proceed against them as 
adherents of a crucified blasphemer and 
agitator. 

3. The defeat of the opposition. What- 
ever may have been the plan of the pros- 
ecution, their first surprise was occasioned 
by the extreme boldness of the prisoners. 
Men wereordinarily abashed and awkward 
in the presence of this assemblage of dis- 
tinguished priests and rabbis. But Peter, 
feeling himself moved in spirit by an un- 
seen spiritual presence [4: 8], made a 
most vehement defense. He instantly 
brought out the inherent weakness of the 
prosecution’s position. The prisoners 

*Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 2. Text, Acts 


= 1-12. International Lesson, The First Persecu- 
on. 
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were being prosecuted “fora good deed 
done to a sick man” [4: 9]! The deed 
was unhesitatingly ascribed to Jesus, with 
renewed emphasis of the benevolent char- 
acter of the deed [4: 10}. He then put 
the court itself on trial and asserted that 
its members, professional religious lead- 
ers of the nation, had murdered God’s 
Messiah! He accused them, in language 
that some of their number had recently 
heard from Jesus himself [Mark 12: 10], 
of professional incompetence and stupid- 
ity. They were like builders that had 
not sense enough to recognize the stone 
sent up from the quarry by the architect 
to serve as corner stone [4: 11]. Even 
now there was no other than Jesus to 
whom the murderers and all the nation 
could look for the realization of their 
hope of national and personal blessedness 
in the Messianic kingdom [4: 12]. 

The vigor of this attack, particularly 
coming from men who had never studied 
dialectics with the rabbis, disconcerted 
thecourt. The perplexity increased when 
some of the officers recognized these men 
as the two that had been hanging about 
on the night of Jesus’ trial, when the 
conduct of one of them, at least, had been 
far from bold [Acts 4: 13; cf. Mark 16: 
66-71 ; or perhaps John 18: 10]. 

Furthermore, the priests and rabbis ex- 
perienced special embarrassment in view 
of a peculiar circumstance. There was 
one person present whom a modern pros- 
ecuting attorney would have asked the 
judge to order removed from the court 
room. That person was the healed man, 
his face full of joy, shifting his weight 
from one foot to the other in the glad 
exhibition of his newly gained strength. 
Sneers and smiles died half formed on 
the faces of these shrewd priestly politi- 
cians as they glanced at this embarrassing 
person. ‘Seeing the man which was 
healed standing with them, they could 
say nothing against it”’ [4: 14], and they 
sought relief from their embarrassment in 
a private session [4: 15]. 

They were still further embarrassed by 
messages that came from the city re- 
porting that public sentiment would not 
tolerate any harsh treatment of the two 
men [4: 21]. 

So the opposition that had begun so 
bravely, and that seemed likely utterly to 
overwhelm the testimony, ended in a 
weak threat which the witnesses on the 
spot flatly refused to heed'[4: 18-20]. 

4, The effect on the witnesses. A gen- 
eral statement of it is preserved in 4: 23- 
31. (1) They were conscious of alliance 
with a mighty and invisible ally. The 
Spirit of the living God had risen up in 
Peter, had looked calmly out at the proud, 
merciless combination of priestcraft, po- 
litical ambition and theological hate in 
the Sanhedrin and thrown it into confu- 
sion. (2) They felt renewed enthusiasm 
for the testimony [4: 19, 20, 29]. 

The ultimate test of the testimony is 
the result in life produced by its accept- 
ance, and this result warrants enthusi- 
asm. Itis worth every Christian’s while 
to acquaint himself with cases of marked 
transformation of life on the part of 
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those who have become Christians. The 
history of every city mission furnishes 
such instances, and there are few small 
communities in which they are not to be 
found. They present not more real, but 
more evident, demonstration of the spir- 
itually miraculous working of God than 
is afforded by ordinary Christian experi- 
ence. 





Christian Endeavor Coming 
of Age* 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Anniversaries both of individuals and of 
organizations serve their purpose best when 
they lead us to look steadily and squarely at 
our record, our purposes, our ideals. Let us 
then improve this twenty-first birthday of 
Christian Endeavor to take at least three com- 
prehensive looks. 





The backward look. Over the year just 
closed, first of all notablein Christian Endea- 
vor for these significant things: A new and 
special emphasis placed upon the study of 
civics through the formation of civic clubs 
wherever possible; the suggestion that home 
circles of Christian Endeavor be formed, com- 
posed of families pledged to maintain family 
worship ; Secretary Baer’s proposa) that older 
members graduate into more specific church 
work, seeing to it before they take that step 
that worthy substitutes are enrolled for them 
in the Endeavor Society itself; the appoint- 
ment of a new field secretary, Mr. Eberman, 
to build up the work jn local fields. Certainly 
all these waymarks of progress furnish cause 
for gratitude and expectation. i 





The backward look may fittingly range over 
the twenty-one concluded years, noting how, 
little by little, the society has been led out, 
not only into larger fields territorially, but to 
undertake large and definite efforts in behalf 
of purer politics, the promotion of temper- 
ance and of missionary zeal; how, too, the 
new ways of fostering the Christian life and 
its expression, like the Comrades of the Quiet 
Hour, the Tenth Legion and the Bible Mark- 
ers’ Association, have been developed. 





The inward look. How stands it with our- 
selves after five, ten or twenty years of Chris- 
tian Endeavor? Are weas loyal and earnest 
as we were at the start? Are we able to com- 
mend the movement because of what it has 
done for us, and what we have seen it do for 
our friends? Are its fundamental principles 
being illustrated in our daily habits and de- 
meanor? This is the kernel of the whole 
matter. Unless the Christian Endeavor plat- 
form and atmosphere make us better Chris- 
tians, the framework of the vast organization 
is of small account to us, whatever it may be 
to others. 





The outward look. However satisfactory 
the retrospective and the introspective looks, 
we are bidden, lest we should glory over 
much, to look outward. What are the lands 
yet to be possessed? What are those adapta- 
tions of Endeavor demanded by the swiftly 
moving time in the midst of which our lives 
are set? Where are the weak spots in our 
armor? Where ought we to substitute new 
methods, and where to work old ones more 
faithfully and persistently? Wemustanswer 
these questions first of all as respects our own 
lives, then in their bearing upon our local 
society, and then in their application to the 
great international organization, so far as we 
have any responsibility for it. Christian En- 
deavor will last just as long as it is building 
up strong, useful Christian lives, for the final 
end of every institution, even of the church 
itself, is usefulness. 





* Prayer Meeting Tepic, Feb. 2-8. Christian En- 
deavor Day (twenty-first birthday). Matt. 26: 31- 
46. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Culture and Restraint * 


It is not easy in a few words to charac- 
terize so strong, helpful and comprehen. 
sive a book as this, which deals with the 
whole fundamental principle and conduct 
of life. Mr. Black finds a starting point 
in Zechariah’s words about the sons of 
Zion and the sons of grace. He states 
the case of the esthetic and ascetic ideals, 
and traces their history in thought and 
practice. In the one he notes defect, 
in the other failure. He examines the 
teaching of Jesus in its relation to asceti- 
cism and finds a solution in the activities 
and the ideals of the Christian life. 

Significant of the author’s thought is 
the distinction noted between the short- 
comings of culture and the failure of the 
attempt at self-effacement. Culture par- 
tially succeeds because it is positive. The 
ascetic life fails because it is negative 
and merely denies. ‘‘We have admitted 
that there is truth in both, and that a 
place must be found for both in our plan 
of a true life; but though asceticism 
may be the nobler fault, arising from a 
passionate longing for purity, the other 
ideal is more complete.” 

The fault of culture is that it denies 
man’s need of redemption and ignores 
the fact and tendency of sin. In its high- 
est moods and for its noblest aims it is 
compelled to call in the aid of self-re- 
straint and self-denial. Whenit becomes 
a religion it tends directly to selfishness, 
ignoring the fact of human experience 
that the whole man is only to be brought 
to perfection in the atmosphere of social 
service. So, in its narrowness, it defeats 
its own ends by working toward the goal 
of a narrowed human nature, just as 
asceticism defeats its ends by refusing 
the discipline of ordinary life ard the 
educative use of choice. 

Fairly considered, in example and teach- 
ing, our Lord’s message, Mr. Black tells 
us, was not one of commanded self-re- 
pression and separation from the duties 
and pleasures of life. He gave a place to 
self-denial, but always for an end. Life 
was to be surrendered, but only that it 
might be gained. The disciples were to 
be with men and trained in life, but with 
divine help and high ambitions. 

This is the Christian position, the simple 
acceptance of both sides, looking with clear 
eyes on the whole situation. . . . To see how 
completely the antagonisms of life are ac- 
cepted we need only think how the heart of 
the Christian faith can be expressed by the 
word Reconciliation. 


A Completed Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture T 


The third and concluding volume of 
this important book of reference and 
treasury of practical information justifies 
what we have already said, in noticing 
the first and second volumes, of the value 
and success of the work. It is full, com- 
prehensive and practical, and for its wel- 
come addition to our resources for refer- 





*Culture and Restratnt, by Hugh Black. pp. 350. F. 
HA. Revell Co. $1.50. 
+A Dictionary of Architecture and Building. Vol. 
III. 0 to Z, by’ Russell Sturgis. pp. 1,211. Macmillan 
Ce. Sold only by subscription. 


ence thanks and congratulation are due 
to Dr, Russell Sturgis and his assistants. 
The whole book has appeared in less than 
a year, Its mechanical execution is all 
that can be asked, with large and clear 
type, admirably illustrative and often re- 
markably beautiful pictures. 

In the handling of the various topics 
practical utility, broad architectural 
knowledge and perception of beauty are 
blended, Take, for example, such an ap- 
parently unpromising caption as Stair, 
beautifully illustrated from the work of 
many countries, The historical element 
is prominent wherever it enters. More 
immediately practical is the account, 
under Stone, of the sources of supply and 
the qualities of endurance of different 
building materials. One of the most 
thorough, fresh and interesting articles 
is the long and fully illustrated historical 
account of architecture in the United 
States. 

We are glad to have a work reflecting 
so much credit on American knowledge, 
taste, skill and power of co-operation 
brought to a happy and useful conclusion. 
The work will be almost indispensable for 
the architect and the student of art. 


The New Books 


*, In some cases, books announced in this de. 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My 
Sryey, by Charles Edward Jefferson, D. D. pp. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00, 


Dr. —— s papers are familiar to read- 
ers of this paper, in the columns of which 
some of them originally appeared. They are 
characteristically strong in thought and sensi- 
ble in practical suggestiveness, dealing with 
many of the problems of human nature and 
parish work which pastors have to meet and 
solve. In the interest of our churches and 
their ministers we hope the book may have 
the widest reading. 
oy, 2 in — by Rev. George T. Purves, 
D. pp. 96. Am. Tract Soc. 50 cents. 
The —— death of the author of these ser- 
mons, just as he had gained a large place in 
the affection of his people and in the respect 
and admiration of New York, makes their 
publication timely. But in themselves they 
hold attention as earnest, thoughtful and elo- 
quent presentations of Christian thought. 
There is a lifelike photogravure portrait, and 
an original poem has been added, as well as 
the address of President Patton at the funeral 
of Dr. Purves. The book is beautifully 
printed. 
The White Stone, by John McGaw Foster. 
pp. 118. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Devout and helpful Lenten addresses upon, 
the ideals of the Christian life, delivered at 
the Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge. 
—“ and Its 
Dadson. pp. 268. 
si. 36 net. 
Frank, clear and interesting, but adding 
little to the discussion. The first part is an 
admirable presentation of the views of an ex- 
treme materialistic evolutionist. Theauthor’s 
infatuation with the doctrine is so complete 
that difficulties trouble him little. His usual 
method of solving problems is the one he em- 
ploys on “‘spontaneous generation.” He ad- 
mits that its occurrence has not been proved, 
but he declares that it is going on all about 
us; for, if it is not, then evolution is not true; 
but evolution is true, therefore continual 
spontaneous generation is a fact. A fairer 
title for the book would be the bearing of 
materialism on religion. Denying the free- 
dom of the will, the existence of the soul save 


on Religions, b 
F Duties "e' Co. 


as an attribute of matter and the possibility 
of knowing a supreme being, he makes moral 
re:ponsibility an impossibility, The last part 
of the book is mainly a revelation of his an- 
tipathy to Christianity. 


. LITERARY STUDIES 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, by Thomas 

R. Lounsbury, L, ft. D., LL.D, pp, 449, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, $3.00 net. 
One of the Yale Bicentennial Publications. 
Under the general title of Shakespearean 
Wars, Professor Lounsbury has planned a 
general history of the literary reputation and 
criticism of Shakespeare, of which this is tha 
first volume, It deals in a very interesting 
way with the opinions of critics in regard to 
Shakespeare’s treatment of the dramatic uni- 
ties of time and place; his intermingling of 
the comic and tragic and his representations 
of violence and bloodshed; with late seven- 
teenth century controversies; with altera- 
tions and with conflicting eighteenth century 
views of his work. It concludes with a chap- 
ter of historical and constructive criticism of 
Shakespeare as a dramatist and moralist which 
is of high value and suggestiveness, The 
second volume will deal with Voltaire as a 
critic of Shakespeare, and the results on the 
continent and in England of his opinions. 

The a ge of Poetry. b Prof. nf: B, 

Gummere 3, Macmillan . $3.00 
Professor — has treated a large acien- 
tifie theme with remarkable knowledge, in- 
sight and success. His book is a study of 
the nature and origins of poetry as shown 
in its rise as a social institution. After an 
introductory chapter, he defines the limits 
of his work by showing that rhythm is the 
essential fact of poetry. He discusses the 
historic content of his study under the two dis- 
tinctions of communal and art poetry. “It 
is a fot that poetry made by a throng, or 
made in a throng, or made for a throng, or 
made in whatever fashion but finding its 
way, as favorite expression, to a throng— 
and every theory of communal verse may be 
referred to one of these cases—is a quite dis- 
tinct kind of poetry from that which is made 
by the solitary poet for the solitary reader.”’ 
The argument abounds in keen and learned 
and o‘ten delightfully humorous criticism 
and elucidation of material gathered from 
—* widest sources. 


Me opin —_ Value ot Foe 
wi ion © Basen D. pp. - 2 


A stedy a ‘the uses of poetry as an interpre- 
tation of life, which we can heartily commend 
to those who are capable of appreciating the 
charm of literary art whether they have felt 
it or not. Professor Hudson’s thought is 
clear, his manner is engaging, his enthusiasm 
delightful, It is a good book to put into the 
hands of young people who may be in danger 
of missing their inheritance in the things 
of = spirit. 

ms Historically Famous, by, — 

saith pp. 275. Advance Pub. Co. 

Studies in the history of famous —— with 
portraits of the authors. Contains much in- 
teresting material put together in a very 
bright and readable fashion. Will be helpful 
in making the reader feel the vital humanity 
which is in all good hymns, springing out of 
the personal experience of the writers. 


FICTION 


The Princess Cynthia, by Mar aoe 2 ant. 
pp. 404, Funk & Wagnalls: Co. * 


The penalties of playing with perder are 
drawn with real power and insight in this 
skillfully written story. The atmosphere is 
that of romance in an invented Arcadia. The 
country house of the Princess of Romanza with 
its gardens and forests affords an appropriate 
setting for incident, bright conversation and 
play of character. The men and women are 
individual, especially the princess and the 
hero, upon whose relations the action of the 
story turns, and there are many eharmingly 
drawn scenes. The copy on our desk is over 
gaudy in its purple and orange cover, but the 
pages of the book are pleasant to the eye with 
good paper and clear print. 


by Prof. 
rowell & 
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In Spite of All, by Fane Lyall, pp.632, Long- 
mans, Green & bo, 


A story of England mall the middle of the 
seventeenth century the period of the Civil 
War. The bitterness of a struggle which di- 
vided families, friends and lovers is vividly 
pictured, while the cruelties and outrages of 
the war are brought out in bold relief. The 
high moral tone of the book and its historical 
accuracy will commend it to the better class 
of novel readers, 

The Sh of Fortune 41 ot Neil Munro. pp. 

344, Dodd, Mead & 

Paul Grieg, ‘the —* “of yo story, tells in 
simple, straightforward Scotch fashion of his 
manifold adventures by sea and land during 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Prince 
Charles Edward and Miss Walkinshaw (the 
famous Flora McDonald) are prominent char- 
acters, while a part of the Jacobite romance 
gives the historical setting, so popular at 
present. 
er. 

The age f AI rea Hodd pp. 
The characters in this novel are principally 
women, and a more disagreeable set it would 
be difficult to find. Each illustrates in her 
conduct “the current American conception 
that a woman is by birthright something for 
some one else to dedicate himself to and to do 
things for,” Her one aim is to get what she 
can out of the men. She is brilliant and 
clever, but hard-hearted and unscrupulous. 
Her dominant passion is ambition, If this be 
a true picture of the “new woman,” may God 
have mercy on America, ° 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


The Belt of Seven Totems, by Eire }unroe. 
pp. 326, J.B. Lippincott Co, $1.20 


A vigorous and wholesome example a ‘histor- 
ical fiction for boys, Mr. Munroe has teken 
the life of the Indians of New England, North- 
ern New York and Canada, just before and 
during the first European landings in Amer- 
ica, as the theme of his story and introduces 
in a very natural and effective way men as 
far apart in race and purpose as Champlain 
an! Winslow, He offers his plot as a possible 
solution of one of the puzzles of early New 
England history. He has a genius for stories 
of adventure and has succeeded admirably in 
a fresh field. The boys and girls who read 
the book will get a good impressivn of the 
conditions of life in New England when the 
Pilgrims came which will serve them well in 
further readings of American history. 

Mistress May, by Amy E. Blanchard. pp. 231. 

G. W. Jacobs & Co. Be cents net. 
The pleasures and experiences of a little 
group of American children, told in simple 
and wholesome fashion and representative of 
our best national traditions of home manage- 
ment. A good book for little children in Sun- 
day school libraries. 

In Ships of Steel, by Gordon Frabien, M. D. 

pp. 316, E. P. Dutton & Co. §1.50. 
A boy’s book of life inthe British navy. The 
actors are manly fellows, and the adventures, 
though exciting enough, are not impossibly 
sensational. The book is well written, with 
full knowledge of the subject and a pleasant 
undercurrent of humor. 

The a a dy Moira O'Neill. pp. 109. 

Macmillan Co. 
A reprint of the Sa entertaining ad- 
ventures of an English fairy who wanders to 
Ireland. The play of national character is 
indicated with much fancy. It will please 
children, and so many of their elders as are 
able to enjoy subtly humorous characterization 
and dainty imagination. 

The Rosamond —38 by Cuyler Reynolds. 

pp. 284, L. O. Page & a ‘60. 
Bishop Doane ———— these stories for 
children between the ages of four and twelve, 
with a brief statement of the limits which 
should be regarded in asking a child’s atten- 
tion. We cannot think the stories themselves 
successful or interesting in any marked de- 
gree, They have an air of being written 
down to meet the childish mind, and the style 
is rather wooden. Writing stories for little 
children, indeed, is one of the tasks of genius. 
We suppose it is a printer’s error which 
makes the author say in his preface, “ The 
training which has made me presumptive to 
undertake this particular line of work.” 
Many of the pictures would greatly please 
children, 
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Bits from New Books 


The Religious Instinct 


The religions of the world have not been 
suggested, however they may have been used 
by craft and ambition. They have sprung 
from instinctive aspirations in the soul, reach- 
ing toward persons and realms supernatural, 
as surely as geysers, flinging their strange 
and steaming columns through icy airs, have 
taken their impulse from profound and ener- 
getic subterranean forces, If anything, there- 
fore, seems native to man it is this tendency 
to affirm the invisible and to reach in desire 
toward systems of being surpassing ours. If 
the instinct, so general, is not a real one, or if 
there is nothing in the facts of the universe 
which furnish foundation and arguwent for 
it, it is hard to infer anything with confidence 
from such a deceptive mental constitution.— 
From Orations and Addresses, by Richard 
Salter Storrs, 


A New England Taint 


There is a taint in the New England blood, 
and you have it, and you must fightit. Itis 
a suspicion of the motives of a good deed 
which will often poison all the good effect 
from it.—From The Portionof Labor, by Mary 
E. Wilkins. 


A Neglected Duty 


We are bound to be polite and self-sacrific- 
ing, but bound also to let others deny them- 
selves for us. We are bound to give, but no 
less to receive,—From Thoughts for Every- 
Day Living, by Maltbie D. Babcock. 


The Way of Power in College Life 


One of the first aims of college life is increase 
of power—be he scholar or athlete, the sound 
under-graduate learns to meet difficulties. 
“Stumbling-blocks,” in the words of an ad- 
mirable preacher, “‘ become stepping-stones.” 
It is w short-sighted kindness that keeps in 
college (with its priceless opportunities for 
growth and its corresponding opportunities 
for degeneration) a youth who lies down in 
front of his stumbling-blocks in the vague 
hope that by and by the authorities will have 
them carted away.—From School, College 
and Character, by LeBaron Russell Briggs. 


A German Necessity 


“Well, my dear, it comes to this,’ said 
Frau Klopps: “if you want to stay in Ger- 
many, you must learn to make tuugh meat 
tender.”— From Cynthia’s Way, by Mrs. Al- 
Sred Sidgwick. 


The Flowers of Mt. Tabor 


I have spoken before of the flowers of Pal- 
estine, but never in any other spot did I see 
their equal for loveliness and frequency. It 
is scarcely too much to say that here for whole 
miles it would have been difficult to throw a 
shilling at hazard without its falling on some 
beauteous bloom. Everywhere the turf was 
carpeted with them, in a pattern of glorious 
colors such as no man could design or exe- 
cute.—H, Rider Haggard, in A Winter Pil- 
grimage. 


Himalayan Roses 


On this barren mountain side, as in many 
other similar places in Ladakh, where not a 
drop of water, nor a sign of moisture or of 
any other vegetation could be seen, the desert 
monotony was often relieved by luxuriant 
wild rosebushes, so covered with blossoms of 
every shade of pink, from faintest pearl to 
deep crimson, that stems and branches could 
hardly be detected. The toneless surround- 
ings enhanced the brilliancy with which these 
color gems flashed upon the eye.—From In 


the Ice World of the Himalayas, by F. B. and 
V. H. Workman. 


Father and Son 


Nestie usually made his appearance witha 
bodyguard of maidens whokissed him shame- 
lessly, and then, catching sight of an anxious 
face peeping through the laburnams, he would 
dash down the walk and, giving his slaves 
a last wave, disappear round the corner. 
The minister used to take a hasty survey lest 
they should become a sport to the barbarians 
in a land where for a father to kiss his boy 
was synonymous with mental incapacity, and 
then—it was a cat of a girl who oversaw the 
meeting—they hugged one another for the 
space of a whole minute, in which time it is 
wonderful what can be done if your heart 
is in it, and your hat is allowed to go with- 
out care.—From Young Barbarians, by Ian 
Maclaren, 


A Worthless Life 


Hers was merely one of a million lives in 
which man can find no fault and Gud no fruit. 
—From The Velvet Glove, by Henry Seton 
Merriman. 


The Training of the Preacher 


The truth is—for preaching you want gen- 
eral culture rather than special culture. 
Great refinement, extreme accuracy are use- 
less in what must be in its essence an appeal 
to the feelings. However one may argue ina 
sermon, it must all center itself in the closing 
appeal to religious feeling. And the force of 
this appeal can only come from a power of 
sympathy—the one power lacking in “ dons,” 
and weaker in men, I think, as they grow into 
some special subject of study. The croquet 
you despise, the cricket, the frank mingling 
with all the joys and sorrows of men and 
women about them—this isthe real training of 
the preacher.— From Letters of John R. Green. 


A Story of Lincoln 


Mr. Lincoln listened in silence to the girl’s 
story, and then carefully examined the peti- 
tion for a pardon which she handed him, and 
which bore the signatures of a few persons 
who had formerly known her brother. This 
done, he studied her tear-stained face and 
the threadbare garb which spoke her poverty. 

“*My child,” said he, kindly, “you have 
come here with no one to plead your cause. 
I believe you to be honest and truthful, and” 
—this with emphasis—“ you don’t wear hoops. 
I will spare your brother.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s last official act was to pardon 
a man under sentence of death.— From Wash- 
ington, the Capital City, by Rufus R. Wilson. 


Pathos and Poetry 


The short story commands pathos to an al- 
most intolerable degree; Balzac’s heartless 
daughters bring old Pere Goriot close to the 
plight of Lear, so far as this pathos is con- 
cerned; and when Ibsen wishes to touch the 
quick of things in a play, he does well, from 
his point of view, to discard jingling verses 
and to use the prose of common conversation, 
thus bringing one face to face with the 
pathos of bare and actual life—very actual 
and very bare. Pathos, indeed, all these 
prose triumphs show and pathological is the 
word for them. They belong to surgery. 
Poetry, recoiling from bare and actual life, 
has a very different function. Significant is 
the popular use of this word, poetry; when 
one says that the poetry has gone out of 
one’s life one means that something very 
like Ibsen has come in, that one can no longer 
idealize life and can see it only in its flatness 
and bareness. The cadence of those feet 
has ceased and with it the hint of consent 
and sympathy.— From The Beginnings of Po- 
etry, by Francis B. Gummere. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Presbyterian Ministers Studying the Situation 

Monday morning, in response to an invitation 
issued by some of the Chicago brethren, most 
of the Presbyterian ministers living within a 
hundred miles of the city met together in the 
Covenant Presbyterian Church to discuss 
measures which ought to be taken to deepen 
the spiritual life and increase the efficiency 
of the churches. The sessions began Monday 
afternoon and extended through Wednesday. 
The interest in the object of the conference 
was apparent from the first day to the last. 
No fanatical measures were proposed, but it 
was suggested that the prevailing condition 
be recognized, and that ministers themselves 
first of all seek to strengthen their own 
spiritual life, and, above all, to be in a frame 
of mind which will make it natural for them 
in their sermons to urge men to become Chris- 
tians. 

In one of his addresses Dr. Herrick John- 
son of the McCormick Seminary said that a, 
part of the present lack of interest arises 
from the fact that ministers do not preach 
with any direct purpose of convincing their 
hearers of sin and securing their conversion. 
He asked them to look over the list of their 
sermons for the last four or five years, and 
see if the topics discussed do not confirm his 
statements. So large and earnest a confer- 
ence on matters so serious will certainly be 
productive of good. Yet enough was said to 
show that the conditions are by no means 
hopeless, or even discouraging. Gratifying 
results have been secured in many of the 
churches, and there have been many striking 
illustrations of Christian devotion among 
their members. 

A Pioneer Gone 

In the death of Mr. John Howard Bryant, 
at the age of ninety-four, the town of Prince- 
ton and northern Illinois loses a prominent 
and honorable citizen. He was one of the 
earliest settlers of Bureau County, and one 
of the makers of the town in which he 
resided. A brother of the late William Cul- 
len Bryant, he was himself a poet of no mean 
ability. All his life he was deeply interested 
in politics, and in the early discussions of 
the abolitions was always on the side of 
freedom. He was one of the founders of 
the Republican party, was a member of the 
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convention which nominated General Fre- 
mont for the presidency, and also of the one 
which nominated Abraham Lincoln. Under 
the latter he served for a time as collector 
of internal revenue with headquarters at 
Peoria. In 1872 he supported Horace Greeley. 
His home was on the outskirts of the town, 
and was beautiful-for situation. In it the 
more famous brother was a frequent visitor. 


Sunday School Work 

The missionary department of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society in the Interior 
has had a good year. Twenty new schools 
have been organized, all in needy, yet prom- 
ising, places. Nearly half of them have al- 
ready grown into churches. Seventy other 
schools have received aid. Bohemians, Poles, 
Finns, Scandinavians, Germans and Russians 
ask for and obtain assistance, and the grati- 
tude they express for it is always touching 
and rewarding. Mr. Hayes, inthe mining dis- 
trict of Dlinois, has had a successful year, and 
reports that of the ten churches as the result 
of his work eight of them have sprung from 
Sunday schools. The children of miners are 
easily reached and are more than willing to 
do their part toward securing for themselves 
church privileges. Experience in the Inte- 
rior as well as further West proves that there 
is no more successful way of giving the gos- 
pel to the destitute than by the agency of our 
Sunday School Society. 


New Work for the Y. M. C. A. 

In addition to its efforts to reach young men 
of the better classes, and to aid them in supply- 
ing the deficiencies of their education, three 
steps in advance are proposed. The first is 
the erection of a hotel in the central part of 
the city, somewhat after the plan of the Mills 
Hotel in New York, in which young men with 
limited means can lodge and obtain whole- 
some food at moderate expense. It is thought 
that such a building, costing about $100,000, 
would pay a small profit, and meet a rapidly 
growing demand. Another scheme is to erect 
in the outskirts of the city, or in its residence 
part, a house which can be used by boys from 
twelve to sixteen, who are in school, or are on 
the streets, or are at work. Thefeelingisthat 
the age named is she most dangerous through 
which one passes, and that hitherto little has 
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been done to guard against the dangers which 
beset it. Furthermore, since in later years 
the association has done little for wage-earn- 
ers, especially mechanics, it is proposed te 
make an effort to reach them. They say 
truthfully that as at present conducted the 
association does not meet their wants. As it 
has been successful in meeting the demands 
of railroad men, so it is believed it can be in 
dealing with those who are classified as work- 
ing men. This proposal is under considera- 
tion with every prospect that something will 
come of it. At present the central depart- 
ment of the association, in addition to its 
other work, is giving instruction through its 
various classes to nearly or quite two thousand 
young men every year. It employs the best 
teachers it can secure, and is in reality a com- 
mon people’s college. Through its Monday 
lectures it is: giving the public the result of 
the best thought on topics of world-wide 
interest. 


Dr. Bartlett Winning His Way at the First 


The universal testimony is that Dr. Bartlett 
is the man for the place. He has the rare fac- 
ulty of interesting his people in the work 
which must be done in order to win people, 
and when people have been persuaded to en- 
ter the church he knows how to create in them 
a desire to comeagain. .Audiences have greatly 
increased. Thoroughly loyal to the memory 
of the ever lamented Goodwin, his methods so 
differ from those of his predecessor as to ren- 
der any comparison between them unnatural 
and almost impossible. The gospel preached 
is the same as of old, though clothed in the 
language of today and illustrated in ways so 
striking as not easily to be forgotten. Sun- 
day evenings Dr. Bartlett has been preaching 
a series of sermons on Biblical characters, 
and at the close of the service each person 
present has received a picture with which to 
associate the sermon. Dr. Bartlett excels in 
the variety he introduces into the services, 
and yet in all that he does he impresses one 
with hia sincere desire to present the gospel 
as the only ground of hope for the world. 
He is as happy in his work as the church and 
congregation are in having him with them as 
their leader. 


Chicago, Jan. 18. FRANELIN. 





Y. M. C. A. Midwinter Dinner 

All that an attractive list of speakers and 
guests, delicious viands, a daintily printed 
menu, a pervasive spirit of hospitality and 
careful attention to details could do to make 
the ninth annual reception and banquet of 
the State Executive Committee of Y. M. C. A. 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island a success 
was done. The natural result followed, and 
the 200 fortunate guests who filled the large 
banquet-room at the Hotel Somerset last 
week Tuesday evening went home not only 
eherishing the memory of a delightful even- 
ing, but more fully aware than ever before of 
the extent and value of the work that is being 
done in these two commonwea!ths in behalf 
of young men and boys. These midwinter 
dinners have come to be an important institu- 
tion, bringing together friends and supporters 
of the association activities from-a wide sec- 
tion, promoting a sense of unity in endeavor 
and often initiating notable forward move- 
ments. 

Henry M. Moore, who may fairly now be 
considered the Y. M. C. A. patriarch of the 
state, was detained at his home by a frac- 
tured wrist. The old guard on the executive 
committee was, however, admirably repre 
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sented by Frank O. Winslow. The new 
blood, which has wisely been brought into 
the committee, found expression in the elo- 
quent and appropriate address of D. Chauncey 
Brewer, now chairman of the committee, who 
presided. Certainly under his direction the 
interests so dear to Durrell and Moore and 
other of the former leaders will be conserved 
and advanced. He made it clear that the 
committee proposes to do all in its power to 
prevent wreckage of young manhood in every 
nook and corner of the state. The appoint- 
ment during the year of a special secretary to 
look after the small towns means, if the plan 
is fully worked out, some Christian guardian- 
ship of every country boy who drifts city- 
ward. 

The notable speech of the evening was that 
of W. F. McDowell, LL. D., formerly chan- 
cellor of Denver University and now at the 
head of the publication department of the 
Methodist Church. He was a student of Bos- 
ton University a score of years ago, and in 
the meantime has grown to be one of the 
ablest and most winning men of the Metho- 
dist Church. Certainly if this section of the 
country was ignorant of his gifts as an after- 
dinner speaker, he will not be an unknown 


quantity hereafter. His delivery is easy and 
colloquial, his wit abundant and nimble, his 
perception of the demand of the age in which 
we live keen and his spirit hopeful and enter- 
prising. He laid stress on the desirability of 
prosecuting with equal energy both the. city 
and country work and of scattering assecia- 
tion seed with liberal hand. 

Ex-Governor Rollins of New Hampshire 
and Governor Kimball of Long Island sat at 
the table of honor, and the latter made a few 
remarks. The immediate purpose of the 
meeting was well served by the literature at 
each plate, which stated in a nutshell the 
scope and aims of association work in the 
two states. Several of the speakers referred 
to the remarkable educational work being 
done, Boston, with its system of classes, 
standing first in the world. The state build- 
ing on Tremont Street has still on it a mort- 
gage of $79,000, but it could easily be sold 
for $175,000. During the last year $12,000 
was paid on the debt. This table gives an 
idea of the present status of the association 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island: 

58 city and town associations. 


22 associations in educational institutions. 
5 railroad associations. 
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49 boys’ departments. 

28,450 members. 

138 salaried officers. 

27 members of district committees. 

1,598 volunteer committee men. 

47 gymnasiums. 

$4 buildings valued at $2,506,000. 

142 Bible classes (weekly). 

182 men’s meetings (weekly). 

126 educational classes (weekly). 

565 women’s auxiliaries, with a membership of 
7,300. 

214 corresponding members in unorganized towns. 

An island of sixty acres near Friendship, Me., for 
camping purposes, 

These are the four chief needs at present: 

(1) A college graduate as college and educational 
secretary. (2) A small-town secretary, to make 
association work efficient in every corner of the 
two states. (3) A secretary to look after boys’ 
work, which promises remarkable results in return 
for reasonable effort. (4) Equipment for boys’ 
camp at Moody Island and for army work. 


Berkeley Temple and Its New Leader 

The members and friends of this church, 
including representatives of sixty sister 
churches, on the afternoon of Jan. 16 listened 
to a simple, straightforward, clear-cut state- 
ment of experience and belief from their 
pastor-eleet, Rev. William A. Knight. His 
exaltation of the spirit over the letter of the 
law, and his quick recognition and discarding 
of non-essentials indicate his fitness for wise 
leadership ; while his large conception of serv- 
ice yet delicate perception of the rights of 
brother pastors and members of other com- 
munions give promise that he will be as well 
loved outside his parish as within it. 

In the evening the appropriate and satisfy- 
ing service included a sympathetic sermon by 
Dr. W. H. Davis, inspiring prayers by Drs. 
Anderson and Noble, words of affection and 
regret from Deacon Holmes of Mr. Knight’s 
last parish in Fall River, and of hearty wel- 
come and support from Drs. Thomas and Gor- 
don. The large, kind and tender spirit shown 
by the latter—a combination of the fatherly, 
brotherly and friendly—was a memorable 
manifestation of fellowship worth going far 
to see. 

Mr. Knight came to our denomination from 
that of the Disciples. Hiram College and 
Western Reserve, with Oberlin Seminary con- 
tributed to his equipment, and pastorates in 
Cleveland, O. Saginaw, Mich., and Fall River, 
Mass , with settlement work in Chicago, have 
enriched his experience. He is thirty-eight 
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years old, but with slender, erect figure and 
smooth, clear-cut face looks younger. He 
has a rich, resonant voice, is dignified and 
well poised in the pulpit, modest and genial 
in conversation. In anticipation of his com- 
ing the church raised about $430 on a recent 
Sunday to clear up its obligations for current 
expenses. 


An Unanswerable Argument for Missions 

There could be no more graphic picture of 
India’s need of Christianity than that pre- 
sented at the Ministers’ Meeting on Monday 
by Mrs. Abby S. Burnell, formerly a mis- 
sionarythere. She impersonated a high caste 
Brahman woman, and told the story of her 
conversion through educational and mis- 
sionary influence. A large audience listened 
with great interest. 

It was announced that President Pritchett 
of the M. I. T. wlll address the meeting Feb. 10 
on the The Student Problem in the Great 
Cities. Probably some light will be thrown 
upon Technology “ Kommers ” at that time. 


A Fine Mural Decoration 

On the first day of the new year the public 
had an opportunity to see the first of several 
fine decorative historical pictures which ere 
long are to adorn the walls of the state capitol 
on Beacon Hill. It is a large panel picture, 
placed in the Senate staircase above the en- 
trance to memorial hall with its triple arch- 
way, and it represents James Otis making his 
famous argument against the Writs of As- 
sistance in the old town meeting house in 
Boston, in February, 1761. The artist is 
Robert Reid, a native of Stockbridge, Mass., 
whose art education began in Boston, and 
whose work at the Columbian Exposition and 
in various public and private buildings in 
New York has given him high standing as an 
artist. In conceiving his treatment of the 
historic scene Mr. Reid had to aid him the 
detailed and lifelike description of the event 
depicted written by John Adams to William 
Tudor. Hitherto Mr. Reid has been con- 
spicuous for imaginative, symbolical creations. 
In this picture he is realistic without being 
too much so; his coloring is rich without being 
loud. Everything extraneous is excluded, 
and the attention of the spectator is at once 
riveted on the scene and its import. Later 
comes recognition of the fine artistic quality 
of the workmanship. 
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The Church Recessional 

Broadway Tabernacle is not the only church 
to be disturbed by incessant noise and other 
changed conditions, and to find it wise or es- 
sential tomove. The New York Central Rail- 
road, in its policy of reform after disaster, in 
securing property for a local service to reach 
a railway terminal beneath its present Grand 
Central Station, has bought an Episcopal 
chapel, a woman’s hospital, a Lutheran 
church, and has set into a state of unrest a 
Swedish Methodist and a Hebrew congrega- 
tion. The Pennsylvania Railroad, in its cross- 
town project, including underground station 
in Thirtieth Street, has been buying churches, 
or trying to do so, in many quarters. Congre- 
gations affected aretwo Presbyterian, a Meth- 
odist, a Roman Catholic and a Baptist. One 
of the Presbyterian churches is the North, of 
which Dr. Rossiter, now with the McAll Mis- 
sion, used to be pastor, and the other is Christ 
Church, which is part of the Brick Church 
system. Counting churches and chapel, hos- 
pitals and asylums, property worth $2,500,000 
is involved, and there promises to be a new 
lining up of institutions on Manhattan Island, 
between Twenty-eighth and Thirty-fifth 
Streets. 


Central’s Generosity to Its Ministers 
The annuai meeting of Central Church, 


Brooklyn, was marked by two surprises, one 
the raising of Dr. Cadman’s salary from $7,500 
to $9,000, the largest paid to any Congrega- 
tional minister in Brooklyn; the other, the 
resignation of Mr. W. P. Harmon, the pastor’s 
assistant, who did such good work for the 
ehurvh in the iuterval between Dr. Behrends’s 
death and the engagement of Dr. Cadman. 
The trustees heartily commend Mr. Harmon’s 
services, and their recommendation that $500, 
in addition to his salary, be paid in token of 
the appreciation of the congregation was 
unanimously approved. The increase in Dr. 
Cadman’s salary was made in appreciation of 
his success in the ten months he has served 
Central Church. Receipts have been $23,250, 
and the gifts to local and national benevo- 
lences included $2,315 to the American Board. 


fir. Porter’s Condition 

Rev. Horace Porter, whose bicycle accident 
of over a year ago had left him unable to 
walk, has just undergone a serious operation 
in a New York private hospital. The result 
will not be known for several weeks, but Mr. 
Porter’s general health is good and his physi- 
cians have every hope that he will have the 
use of his legs again. The greatest sympathy 
is felt for him by all who know him, for it 
seems that he has suffered much more from 
an apparently slight accident than there was 
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any reason to expect. He was in the hospital 
at first for fully six months, enduring several 
operations, and when he left was able to get 
about only by the use of crutches. He is ona 
year’s leave of absence frem Plymouth 
Church, and all are hoping that when it ex- 
pires this spring he will be able tou resume his 
duties there. 


Another Storrs Memorial 

The ascension window opposite the pulpit 
in Pilgrim Church, Brooklyn, was dedicated 
Jan. 19, and this largest of the memorials to 
Dr. and Mrs. Storrs adds much to the beauty 
of the churchinterior. Theillustration, while 
showing the design, conveys little idea of the 
richness of the glass, the beauty of drawing, 





The Storrs Ascension Window 


and the delicacy of coloring. It is one of the 
largest stained glass windows in this country, 
is full of religious suggestion, and adds much 
to the impressive dignity of this historic 
church. The service at which it was un- 
veiled was in part made up of extracts from 
Dr. Storrs’s sermons. The congregation rose 
and faced the window and, while they sang 
“For all the saints who from their labors 
rest,” the curtain -was lowered. 


Consecration of Bishop Burgess 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick Burgess, for 
four years rector of Grace Church on the 
Heights, is the new bishop of Long Island. 
The consecration took place in his parish 
church, Bishop Potter being assisted by Bish- 
ops Brewster of Connecticut, Lawrence of 
Massachusetts, Doane of Albany and Davies 
of Michigan. ‘he service was exceedingly 
plain. Some parts of the office, common both 
to it and to morning prayer, were said, while 
in the same church they are usually sung. 
Bishop Doane of Albany in his sermon in- 
veighed against ritualism, declared the Epis- 
copal Church to have far more in common 
with Protestant than with Roman ecclesiol- 
ogy. and congratulated Bishop Burgess with 
having ready to hand diocesan machinery 
which most bishops possess only at the end of 
their episcopates. The new diocesan expects 
to have an office in Brooklyn, but, like his 
predecessor, will reside at Garden City, 
where are cathedral, schools and bishop’s 
house, all provided with Alexander T. Stew- 
art’s money. o. V. A. 
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Why Permit the Saloon to Return 


The sudden exit of the saloon from 
New Hampshire has been a wholesome 
exhibition of the majesty of the law. 
The feeling of relief from a compromise 
that was becoming intolerable is exuber- 
ant and almost universal. The most ar- 
dent friends of the saloon join in the 
outburst of loyalty to law—hiding their 
defeat by shouting from the housetops 
that a license law is now near at hand. 
For the moment the stampede is on, 
and scarcely a voice is lifted up to de- 
fend the existence of the saloon in de- 
fiance of law. The demonstration of the 
peril and impotence of the liquor traffic 
in violation of lawis complete. The ease 
with which all saloons in a city or town 
are closed at the command of court and 


-executive is a revelation. 


The inevitable bas happened. The 
“Healey system’? was a compromise 
that in its day commended itself to many 
as a practical expedient. It placed a 
rigid restraint upon the insatiable and 
ineradicable thirst for drink. It should 
not be forgotten that the sixty tolerated 
saloons in Manchester were reached by 
a process of reduction. The traffic was 
squeezed within these limits. The harm 
came when the people consented that 
the evil should have liberty to this ex- 
tent. That was contempt .of law, and 
sooner or later the system was destined 
to fall. 

The insecurity of the liquor traffic in 
New Hampshire, so perfectly demon- 
strated, ought to win general approval 
for the prohibitory law. No one who 
knows anything of the power of the 
drink habit expects that liquor will be 
banished and made inaccessible: Under 
a prohibitory law now one and now an- 
other evasion will prevail, but it is better 
for the state to compel the wretched 
business to depend upon an evasion of 
the law than to allow it to intrench itself 
under the law. To give the traffic no 
legal standing, to drive it into dark cor- 
ners, to force it to run risks of financial 
ruin, to make every vender tremble cen- 
tinually, is a wholesome and righteous 
and honorable policy of the state. It has 
never been true that New Hampshire has 
been playing a farce; she has been carry- 
ing forward a great drama which bas now 
reached a crisis of thrilling interest—an 
issue which was in the plot from the be- 
ginning. 

The wisdom of the prohibitory law is 
not open to question as it applies to 
those towns in which it has been enforced. 
It has been a great boon, not only to the 
distinctly rural towns, but to places like 
Exeter and Littleton, which for some 
years have not tolerated the saloon. If 
it is now demonstrated that in cities the 
saloon is impotent before the law and 
has no standing but that of an enemy of 
society, why should a new law be enacted ? 
There is no reason for changing the law 
except to make a proscribed business re- 
spectable, a perilous business safe, and 
an irregular business normal. When a 
destructive traffic is odious, hazardous 


and driven to evasion of law, the state is 
far advanced in throttling it. The state 
having vindicated its authority and as- 
serted the majesty of the law, it does 
not appear why new and favorable terms 
should be granted its prostrate enemy, 
nor for what reason the law should be 
repealed to which the only known objec- 
tion is the impossibility of its rigid en- 
forcement. The saloon, being driven out, 
may be left to make its way back by what 
method it can; certainly it is not for the 
state to plan for its return. Why, in- 
deed, should it return at all? When an 
enemy takes fright and flees, it is not the 
time to talk of making concessions; it is 
the right moment to turn the key in the 
lock. 


Changes in the North Country 


With unaffected sorrow the church at Lan- 
caster parts with Rev. P. F. Marston, recog- 
nizing his fitness for a larger field and wish- 
ing him God-speed. He was dismissed Jan. 
15. On the last day of the old year the new 
pastor at Lisbon, Rev. J. B. Sargent, was in- 
stalled, Prof. C. F. Richardson of Dartmouth, 
his friend and classmate, preaching the ser- 
mon. His statement of belief was unconven- 
tional, original and earnestly evangelical, 
couehed in terms of experience rather than of 
abstract thought. Mr. Sargent has not yet 
completed his fifth year in the ministry. 
Graduating with honor from Dartmouth in 
1892, he taught mathematics two years in a 
Missouri college. Farther study at Hartford 
Seminary was followed by a pastorate of 
nearly four years at Hampden, Mass., and 
one of less than a year at Thorndike, Mass. 
The elements seemed not to take kindly to 
his coming to Lisbon. On his first Sunday 
the village took fire, and a large part of the 
business section was destroyed. On the night 
of the council a bitter storm raged ; two mem- 
bers of the council lost their way and were in 
their sleigh till nearly morning. 

At Berlin, where Dr. R. C. Flagg has been 
pastor for several months, twelve new mem- 
bers were added at the last communion. The 
minister has a class in the Sunday school 
studying comparative religion. At West 
Lebanon a number of changes made in the 
past two years have approved themselves en 
trial. The last is from rented to free pews. 
The experiment of discontinuing the Y. P. S. 
C. E. and making more of the midweek serv- 
ice has proved successful. Recently a home 
department of the Sunday school has been or- 
ganized with about fifty members. The 
church has signalized the close of Rev. P. P. 
Womer’s second year of service by raising 
his salary $200. ‘ 

Colebrook is helding union meetings with 
the Methodists in the Town Hall, with prom- 
ise of good results. At West Stewartstown, 
also, there are signs of promise. The church, 
through unfortunate experiences, had lost 
the respect of the community, and for ten 
years but one member had joined. The first 
of January, however, twelve new members 
were received, and religious interest is deep 
and general. A number of men have formed 
a pastor’s Bible class, and an Endeavor So- 
ciety is forming. The organization of the 
church, which had almost lapsed through 
neglect, was renewed and modernized by the 
election of regular officers, the adoption of 
standing rules and the revision of the cove- 
nant and of the membership roll. The new 
pastor, Rev. H. R. McCartney, is confident 


that a period of large service and honorable 
prosperity is before the church. Ww. F. ©. 


Two Prosperous City Churches 


The present attention to conditions in New 
Hampshire cities, in which the order of the 
court has brought to light the existence of 
many saloons, makes it opportune to chroni- 
cle the effective work of two city churches. 
That in Rochester has had a prosperous year 
under the leadership of Rev. H. A. Blake. 
An efficient committee of young men has 
brought the parish to the end of the year 
with a surplus in the treasury and a debt of 
nearly $800 paid. Religious instruction of 
the young people by the pastor, with a more 
general organization in view, supersedes the- 
Endeavor Society. Congregations are grow- 
ing, and harmony and loyalty attest the ris- 
ing interest. 

First Church, Manchester, devoted the even- 
ing of Jan. 8 to an enthusiastic celebration of 
the achievements of the two years during 
which Rev. Thomas Chalmers has been its 
pastor. These have seen 180 families added 
to the parish and 139 members added to the 
church. A canvass of the city has been made; 
the support of a missionary has been assumed } 
a system of catechetical instruction has been 
thoroughly used. Mr. Chalmers stands dis- 
tinctly for the parochial] idea of the church, a 
conception fully expounded by him in an arti- 
cle in the January Bibliotheca Sacra. The 
latest enterprise in the new direction is the 
preparation, in conjunction with Rev. J. Bun- 
yan Lemon, pastor of the Baptist church in 
Manchester, of the Rainbow Series of Sunday 
School Lessons, described in an editorial par- 
agraph on page 000. Under all the conditions 
First Church could hardly be expected to en- 
joy this success and leadership and promise 
in silence, and her expression of confidence 
and gratitude was wholesome for church and. 
pastor. V. L. A. 


Later Enforcement of the Liquor 
Law 


In Concord not only club-houses have been: 
raided in the interest of prohibition, but the 
mayor has ordered the city marshal to notify 
every one who holds a license, including the 
druggists, to stop the sale of liquors from this- 
time forth. The holding of a license is con- 
sidered evidence of the purpose to sell ille- 
gally. The resort to kitchen bar rooms will 
also be stopped. 

At Dover two days were given the keepers- 
of the 250 or more places where it was sup- 
posed intoxicating beverages were sold to 
go out of business. As a result this is alsoa 
“dry” city. 

Portsmouth, too, the great beer-brewing 
city of New England, on Jan. 14 was made a 
“dry” city for the first time auring the last 
half century. Many of the saloon-keepers 
did a rushing business up io the time set for 
closing. At Somersworth and Franklin, also, 
the sale of liquor has ceased. 

Through the county solicitor every town in 
Rockingham County is said to have been cov- 
ered with notifications to stop the sale of 
liquors. Other parts of the state are respond- 
ing to the demand for suppression. Even the 
sale of hard cider is not exempt from prosecu- 
tion. N. F. ©. 


(For other New Hampshire news see page 140.) 





He who dwells in the brightest light casts: 
the darkest shadow, and he who lives nearest. 
Christ sees his sin the plainest.— Miller. 
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Stop That Man 


What an opportunity is afforded tal- 
ented and consecrated young men in the 
universities today to give their lives to 
promoting the rule of Christ in the na- 
tional life of tomorrow! In Washington 
and northern Idaho are many communi- 
ties with no gospel at all, or at least no 
intelligent, commanding and nourishing 
gospel. If they had a gospeler who was 
their equal in intelligence and their supe- 
rior in training they would in almost 
every case welcome him, flock to his 
standard and soon support his work with- 
out a penny of missionary money. They 
are ready to listen to the man who can 


_ interest, teach and inspire them. They 


appreciate his value and will respond 
in hard cash when aware that they are 
getting a genuine man. 

Such a man would need time to make 
such a place for himself, but not a long 
time. He need not wait for the C. H. 
M.S. to commission him and guarantee 
his salary. Here are the communities— 
farmers, miners, lumbermen, traders— 
and in many cases. they are living and 
their children are growing up without 
any real touch with the gospel. They 
will listen when the true voice speaks 
and @ generous support will be given. 
And in the universities are the Christian 
young men of talent to speak winningly 
as well as to think clearly, who have been 
well born and trained into some concep- 
tion of universal sympathy, and who, 
may we not be sure, are actuated by mo- 
tives of patriotism as well as of high de- 
votement to Christ. Could they but feel 
the thrill of the opportunity and throw 
themselves into it for life with the same 
abandon and enthusiasm with which they 
gave themselves to the Spanish war for 
a few months, it would certainly be one 
of the most promising movements of the 
new century. 

To give a single instance: Across the 
sound from Seattle is one of the largest, 
some say the largest lumber mill in the 
world. The bookkeeper is a Methodist, 
but has joined the little church which we 
have just organized there. He says that 
the community numbers 1,200. Its only 
religious service thus far has-been the 
Sunday evening meeting held by our 
minister, going from Seattle for it and 
back Monday morning, and a little Sun- 
day school. But there are hundreds of 
men in the mill and in the shipyard, 
companionable and brainy. The manage- 
ment, representing large capital, stands 
ready to give a lot, to help with a build- 
ing and promote the good work. “ What 
we want,” says the bookkeeper, “is a 
minister of tact and intellectual power 
who can command that situation, ce- 
ment all interests and promote the real 
religious well-being of that community.” 

Where is he? He is not the man who 
has failed East, where men go to church 
from force of habit. Nor is he the theo- 
logue about whom there is the least shake 
of the head. He may bein the seminary 
or more probably in the university—the 
man of the best training, the best head and 
the best heart. But wherever he is, the 


Lord wants him here. Send the recruit- 
ing officer to stop that man and draft 
him without delay, that he may be the 
gospeler of the coming America. 


The Real Northwest 


Away up in the corner of the country Con- 
gregational work is prospering. Whatcom, 
Rev. R. K. Ham, pastor, is easily self-sup- 
porting, and is preparing to begin a new 
building this month. Funds are nearly pro- 
vided. Four thousand friends outside have 
been asked to contribute each a quarter, and 
fully $900 is expected from this source. 

Still more Northwest we have a new church 
of twenty-five members, organized two months 
ago in a fertile farming community called 
Pleasant Valley. They have been holding 
services in the schoolhouse, but will soon 
worship in their own new building. Rev. 
H. W. Young of the C. S. S. and P. S. has 
been assisting, making out the bill of lumber, 
superintending carpenters and handling ham- 
mer and saw with the best of them. Prac- 
tical work that! It isa fine community, with 
no other church privileges. Rev. D. G. Curry 
has recently taken charge of this field and 
Blaine, | 

Everett, which entertained the Puget Sound 
Congregational Club on Forefathers’ Day, 
importing Dr. F. T. Bayley from Denver for 
the address, has grown rapidly in the last 
few years, but principally in a district re- 
mote from our church. To meet this condi- 
tion the church is planning to start a new 
movement in what is known as the Bayside 
of the city. A lot has already been secured 
and a Sunday school organized, with Mr. G. 
P. Merrill as superintendent. Ex-Governor 
McIntyre of Colorado is actively engaged in 
this new work. Rev. R. B. Hassell is pastor. 

Our work at Fairhaven, well nigh dead, has 
been revived. Here a good building has 
stood closed for about four years. But there 
has been a rapid inflow of population during 
the past two years, and now Rev. M. W. 
Morse from Crete, Neb., is giving himself 
with great diligence to resuscitating the work. 
He is also pastor at Ferndale. 


SEATTLE CONGREGATIONALISM 


Seattle has set out to rival Chicago as a cen- 
ter of Congregationalism in the West. A 
City Missionary Society has been organized, 
to keep its eye on promising districts of the 
growing city and promote the organization 
of Christian work as rapidly as possible. The 
hope is that the Seattle churches will be able 
to support a missionary, who shall give his 
entire time to fostering and developing work 
in such points, to the end that Congregational 
churches and the blessings thereof may be 
in evidence in that great future which Seattle 
confidently expects. 

Invitations are out for councils to recognize 
the two new churches recently organized at 
Brighton Beach and Port Blakely. Rev. C. 
A. Osborne of Lake Geneva, Wis., is tempo- 
rarily in charge of the former field. 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION 


Congregations are steadily increasing at 
First Church under the efforts of Rev. E. T. 
Ford. An interesting feature is a business 
men’s class under the pastor’s lead, which dis- 
cusses varied topics of interest to men, inde- 
pendent of the Sunday school lesson, as, for 
example, The Pros and Cons of the Canteen. 
A Men’s Club is also recently started. 

At Olympia, the state capital, the usual 
calm of the winter without legislature has 
been disturbed by the sudden death of Gov- 
ernor Rogers, and the inauguration of Lieut.- 


Gov. McBride to fill the vacancy. Governor 
Rogers, the fusion candidate of Democrats and 
Populists, was the only candidate on their 
ticket to win re-election a year ago. The en- 
tire state administration now becomes Re- 
publican. 

Rev. E. R. Loomis, pastor at Olympia, has 
been called to remain a second year. Rev. O. 
B. Whitmore is leaving South Bend, but Rev. 
W. A. Arnold at Cathlamet, and Rev. W. E. 
Young at Kalama are bravely holding their 


‘ground on the Columbia River amidst condi- 


tions demanding much self-sacrifice. 
THE COAST CONGRESS 


It will meet with Plymouth Church, Seattle, 
July 10-15. The executive committee are hold- 
ing frequent meetings, making plans and pro- 
gram. Dr. Bradford hopes to accept the eom- 
mittee’s invitation to make the opening ad- 
dress. Other notable visitors from the East 
are expected, but as yet no definite replies have 
been received. Assuranees have been given 
of a larger representation of Southern Cali- 
fornia than attended the first congress in Oak- 
land two years.ago. Oregon ministers are in- 
terested and giving hearty co-operation, as 
are all the inland states on this slope, repre- 
sented on the committee by Dr. J. D. Kings- 
bury. July is a delightful month on Puget 
Sound, cool and usually clear. There could 
be no more agreeable place for an Eastern 
minister to spend his vacation, incidentally 
attending the congress, taking the trip to 
Alaska and acquainting himself with condi- 
tions of the real West. E. L. 8. 


Eastern Washington 


In Walla Walla County special services are 
being held in the Congregational church of 
Touchet, Rev. A. S. Olds, pastor; in Carpen- 
ter, Mrs. Elvira Cobleigh, pastor ; and in First 
Church, where Rev. H. C. Mason of Pullman 
is conducting a two weeks’ “ special mission.” 

Forefathers’ Day was observed to an un- 
usual degree in this section: 

The Inland Empire Club held a banquet in 
Westminster Church, Spokane. Addresses 
were given by President Penrose of Whitman 
College on The Pilgrim as an Educator, and 
by Dr. F. T. Bayley on The Pilgrim a Citizen. 

At Dayton on the Sunday preceding Forefa- 
thers’ Day three leading business and profes- 
sional laymen delivered addresses on various 
aspects of the Pilgrim character, and on the 
next Sunday evening the pastor, Rev. J. D. 
Jones, continued the same theme. 

At First Church, Walla Walla, the even- 
ing was observed by special readings from 
Webster’s orations and Holmes’s poems by 
Professor Hauerbach of Whitman College, 
and The Story of the Pilgrims, as given in 
Bradford’s Diary, was told by the pastor. 

At the annual meeting of Westminster 
Church reports showed the largest congrega- 
tions in its history; all floating debts had 
been paid, and a generous addition was made 
to the salary of Dr. Wallace. 

Rev. J. C. MacInnes, just ordained at Che- 
ney, graduated from Amherst and studied 
later at Chicago University, Pacific Seminary 
and at Yale. 

A $1,000 clock for the tower of Whitman 
Memorial Building has been presented to the 
college by a donor whose name has not been 
made public. It will be illuminated at night 
by electricity. A. R. 





In the great London hospital which har- 
bors from 13,000 to 15,000 patients yearly, 
eight religious services are held every Sun- 
day, each lasting about twenty minutes. 
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Rededication at Marietta, O. 


With solemn gladness and notable tokens 
of the divine presence, the “Oid First” 
Church entered, Jan. 12, its beautiful rebuilt 
edifice. The meeting house was dedicated 
May 28, 1809, of ample proportions for its time 
and of striking appe2rance, with its two equal 
corner towers. From time tu time it has been 


lain, dean of Marietta College, on The Old 
First Church and Christian Education. 

The dedication feast was continued through 
the week, Monday being given to an inter- 
denominational fellowship meeting ; Tuesday 
to a reminiscent service; Wednesday an or- 
gan recital; Thursday a young people’s serv- 
ice, with addresses by Rev. C. W. Carroll of 
Cleveland and Dr. McMillen of Chicago; and 
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THE “OLD FIRST” OF MARIETTA, 0. 


repaired and improved, but withuut change of 
its original form. Last spring, after much 
careful study of the situation, it was decided 
to retain the historic site and to rebuild the 
historic house. A transept was built out on 
either side, the general style of the interior 
being retained, the gallery was enlarged and 
improved, the vestibules were doubled in ca- 
pacity and convenience, rooms provided for 
choir and pastor, a colonial front was added, 
a complete system of heating with natural 
gas was provided, and the church was fur- 
nished throughout in cherry. A magnificent 
Austin organ, having 1,645 pipes and seventy- 
three movements, was put in. This was the 
gift of two members in memory of Mr. Beman 
Gates, for many years choir leader, and his 
wife. The entire cost of improvement, $19,- 
000, as well as the $6,000 for the organ, with 
insurance for five years, was paid in advance, 
and the dedication was absolutel} without 
debt. 

The first service in the rebuilt house on 
Sunday morning was the communion, with 
reception of over a score of members, and the 
assistance of two former pastors, Drs. Theron 
H. Hawks, 1869-83, and Cornelius E. Dickin- 
son, 1883-96. In this service a deep and ris- 
ing tide of spiritual power, felt by all, pre- 
pared fer the great service in the afternoon, 
at which about 1,300 people crowded the fine 
auditorium. After the statement of the build- 
ing committee, with presentation of the keys 
and response by the trustees, President George 
of Chicago Seminary preached the dedication 
sermon on The Great Teacher. This rose to 
the high level of the occasion, and worthily 
carried forward the spiritual uplift of the 
service of the morning, still farther cuntinued 
in the prayer of dedication by Dr. Hawks. 
The music in this, as in all the sessions, was 
fully worthy of the great occasion. 

On Sunday evening the time was given to 
former pastors and the college, Dr. Hawks 
speaking on Recollections of an Early Pas- 
torate, Dr. Dickinson on The Evolution of 
the Meeting House, and Professor Chamber- 





Friday to a World-wide View, by Dr. C. J, 
Ryder. 

The rebuilt house is a chaste and charming 
blending, preserving the old, with modern 
comforts, and leaving nothing to be desired 
in beauty and fitness. A beautiful souvenir 
was prepared, cor taining programs of all 
services, with information as to the history 
and remodeling of the charch and several 
cuts of the old and new buildings. 

The high and rising tone of spiritual as 
well as intellectual power, with the new busi- 
ness impetus which has come to the city, sug- 
gest marked enlargement for this more than 
century old church, first of the Pilgrim faith 
in the Northwest and mother ef us all, under 
the devoted leadership of the loved and hon- 
ored pastor, Dr. J. R Nichols. J. G. F. 
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A Carnival of States | 


The Dane Street Church, Beverly, Mass., 
having a church supper in the patriotic period 
between the birthdays of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington, sought educational as well as social 
and financial results. A dozen states were 
selected, for each of which a committee of 
five or six was appointed. Each committee 
served, at its table or booth, some product 
coming from its state or associated with it. 
Massachusetts served beans, Maine pies, Ver- 
mont maple sugar, Minnesota rolls and cake, 
Alaska ice cream, Florida fruit drink, Cali- 
fornia fruit and flowers, Connecticut oysters, 
Rhode Island cold turkey, New York, as an 
importing state, tea and coffee, New Hamp- 
shire dairy products and salads, Virginia pea- 
nuts, other nuts, etc. Each committee stud- 
ied up its own state, decorated with the state 
colors, the state seal and the state flag, where 
one existed. Some displayed the pictures of 
their governors, others the state symbol. 
Connecticut gave as souvenirs wooden nut- 
megs, Massachusetts little bean pots. Alaska 
glittered with gold and snow. It became a 
study in states. 

Each visitor was supplied with a plate, and 
went from table to table, selecting his supper, 
having a frugal meal for five cents of Massa- 
chusetts baked beans, or enjoying an elaborate 
repast, beginning with oysters and ending 
with ice cream and coffee. Securing his sup- 
ply, he found a seat at a table and ate, ac- 
cording as his purchases had been influenced 
by state loyalty or carnal appetite. Money 
was made, fun prevailed, state rivalry was 
the order of the day, and not a little informa- 
tian was secured. Each state charged for a 
“help” of its supply what it thought would 
bring a good trade and yet secure fair profit. 
Vermont ran a regular sugar camp. P. 





An Act of Fellowship 


On the evening of Jan. 12 the pastor of First 
Church, Fond du Lae, Wis., announced that 
a local German church belonging to the Evan- 
gelical Association was engaged in an effort 
to wipe out a debt of $3,000 on its church 
building. A little over $2,000 had been raised 
at the morning service, and this seemed about 
the limit of the ability of a congregation com- 
posed largely of people of moderate means. 
He proposed that the evening offering of his 
people be given as a token of fellowship and 
good will to their German evangelical breth- 
ren and immediately sent. About $70 in 
money and pledges went by messengers to 
the church in the throes of debt raising. This 
unexpected help gave an encouraging impetus 
to the movement, and the entire debt was 
wiped ont. | H. 
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On the Calendar 


View Points to Go By 


While new date calendars are being consulted it 
is worth while to note the value of Church Calen- 
dars. 

After you have emphasized the importance of the 
things they keep out of the pulpit, not the least 
valuable of its services are the reminders of the 
need of religious reading. Hundreds of pastors 


have printed this for their people within the last - 


few weeks. Many have not hesitated to note that 
this journal had special values and a real claim 
upon Congregationalists. From among the many 
which have come to our desk we quote these: 


The very best denominational paper is The Con- 
gregationalist. Marlboro, Mass. 

This is now the official Congregational paper for 
the country and has greatly improved. New 
Britain, Ct., South. 

The leading paper of our churches, the reading of 
which would be an inspiration ; it ought to be in 
every family. Brooklyn, N. Y., Tompkins Ave. 

It gets into the life of everything that a Christian 
man or woman ought to know about and have a 
hand in. Has all the important news of the week. 
Spencer, Mass. 

The Congregationalist is one of our very best 
religious weeklies, probably the best for Wash- 
ington Congreg Hi Washington, D. C., 
Mt. Pleasant. 

No Congregational family in England or America 
can afford to be without this feading paper of our 
denomination. Danielson, Ct. 

It is one of the best and ablest of religious papers. 
it is almost indispensable. it is a heip to church 
and pastor in the prosecution of their work. 
Nashua, N. H., Pilgrim. 

Without a good religious weekly the reading 
table is very incomplete. The Congregationalist’s 
Program for 1902 is especially attractive. Worces- 
ter, Mass., Lake View. 


It is evident from these and others for whieh 
there is no room in this Corner today that your 
pastor is not alone in commending this paper. Not 
without reason has he urged it in every home. 

And these are View Points for you to Go By. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 











Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








ABBOTT—CLARKE—In —2 Italy, Jan. 2, in th 
Municipio and in the Scotch Church, by Rev. 7. John. 
ston Irvine, assisted by Rev. I. B. Bawa of —— 
India, Rey. Justin Edwards. Abbott, D.D., of Bombay, 
and Camilla L., daughter of the late Byron w. “Clarke 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











BIGELOW-—In Dedham, Mass., Jan. 13, Henry C. B: 4 
low, aged @7 yrs, 11 mos, and 24 dys. He was 
maby years a prominent member of the Boston Cong. 
S. 8. —— ndents’ Union, and was influential in 
church affairs 

HAYES—In Alton, N 
75 yrs., 8 mos, 2 ‘aye. 

HILTON—In Bridgewater, Mass., Jan. 6, Mrs. Charlotte 
Snell Hilton. 

LOUD—In Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. N. 

30, Emily yey Loud, eldest yn on of —— 
Nelson and A athaway Loud of Ausable, Mich. 
— of eaford, Mass., aged 22 yrs., 7 mos., 18 


. H., Jan. 6, Ezekiel Hayes, aged 


— In Boston, very suddenly Jan. 14, Azariah 
Smith, brother of Dr. Judson Smith, for thirty-4 five 
years connected with the — house of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., aged 69 yrs. 


STONE—In Boston, Jan. 17, George F. Stone of Chelsea, 
brother of Miss Ellen M.’Stone and member of Com- 
pany D., Twenty-Second Mass. Infantry. 


— — 


MARY ELIZABETH PATTEN 

As — Hospital, Massachusetts, suddenly, Dec. 
16, 1 ry Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. Moses and 
the late te Lan S. (Kames) Patten. 

izabeth Patten was born in Plympton, —— 
© — to God by baptism in ber infancy, she 
up a“ child of the covenant” and in early woman ood 
gave herself gladly to the service of her ter. After 
two years’ study at Mt. Holyoke Sem nary, she entered 
the Normal School at Worcester, Mass., uating from 
the latter institution in 1889. She taught in Boylston, 
Wellfleet, Winchester and Watertown, Mass. 

Her life reflected the spirit by which she was actuated 
and was characterized by faithfulness in every depart- 
ment where she labored. As a teacher she always 
exerted an ennobling influence and was deeply beloved 
by her pupils. In church and Sunday school she was an 
example of that pigh om iritual Attainment to which she 
Sought to lead others. ‘o her friends she wag trne, and 
her death is — ‘felt. She “fought a good fight,” 
she “kept the fa 

She is sury. ioe “in her immediate family, by her 
father, Rev. Moses Patten of Hooksett, N. H., une sister, 

irs. Edward L. Greene of Clinton, Mass., ‘and a brother, 
Dana A. Patten of New York c.ty. w. iB. 


EZEKIEL HAYES 
The chureh at Alton, N. H , loses one of its stanchest 
supporters by the death of Ezekiel Hayes. He was one 
of several children of William and Polly Hayes, who 





came to —_— from yous con in 1804 to clear the 
land and make a bom was born in 1826 and 
has always lived on the. old % cone A the exception of 
the time spent in — at place Lebanon Academy, Me., 
and in teaching school. 

He was one of the — —2 of New England farm: ors, 
— incessant wa: ber New Hampsh: 
hillside until the falling. health of late years com es 

a partial relaxation. oe recently celebrated his 
wed: ann ‘opp lie th is brother settled ithe 
farm d ety 0D op) aad the old homestead and the two 
have always bee as the * —— ror 
— yea ~3 the —— their farms wig ond r and as 
one r. Hayes has been, with his wife, _ all 2 
fdentified: w with the interests of’ the — 
death will felt as a severe loss. He leaves, *pesides 
the brother and wife, a daughter, Mrs. J. N. Ames, and 
a son, Herbert E. Hayes, known as a prominent bus’ jiness 
man in Roxbury district, Boston. 


MRS. MARY HAWES BEAN 


Died Ps ae 1901, at the Congregational parso: 
Bluehill Hawes, wife of —— E. * 
—— of the chureh in that place. Mrs. B — — 

ministerial ng Her father, Rev. J. T. Hawes, 
preached for nearly threescore and ten years to to differ. 
ent parishes in Maine and was one of the notable minis- 
ters of his time. Two of her brothers are cle) en, 
Rev. Dr. aes BY) — in Hartford, Ct., and Rev. 


C. T. Hawes of Bangor, Me. 

Mrs. Bean was a woman of rare spiritual virtues and 
of unusual intellectual force. It was impossible to be 
in her society and not feel the subtle inspiration and 
charm of her presence. She has been the sainted helper 
~ many weaker ones along the upward ahe has fro uiet and 

nassuming in all her mintatrations, @h rom her 
childhood en a great power for good. e has been a 
queen in the home and a saint. in ae ha Brothers 
and sisters. d and e sorely bereaved 
by her death; but, though her voice. ts silent here, we 
know she is singing in the choir above. 








—* ction * Sg lyn 
born, “a son of the 
‘Dee. 28) 1843, and died at 
Lockwood 


was a 
1960, and also of Union 
to ———— reh in Oxford, 
pas Tr of é arch in Oxfor 
Me. Here he labored for nine 5 mt e became 
= of the Union Congregational Ohurch “4 Kenne- 
k. Here he wave twenty years of royal and efficient 
service for the Master. Here he gave the best years of 
his life, the —*—— of his manh the wisdom of 
maturity 4* the tactfulness of experience to the 
church an parish 
At the ime of his ng he was pastor of the Second 
Church in Ossipee, N The funeral obsequies were 
held in the church | in Kennebank. .The church was 


w ourners made wu J 
ee Rev. G. F. Rouillard, Baptist, and Rev. 


the departed as a fellow-worker and brother in the min- 
istry. Dr. George Lewis of South Berwick, an intimate 
friend, a the York County Conference, spoke 
of * large pl r. Lockwood filled in mag — 
Dr. F. E. rich of South Framingham. pe. 
socal friend and a neighbor of Mr. Lock —— 
—— te, spoke of his early ministry, his studious 

bits, his untiring zeal and faithfulness. He bore tes- 
timony to the gentleness and considerateness of his per- 
sonal character. 

Mr. Lockwood leaves his wife, Mrs. M. H. Lockwood, 
a son, Dr. George B. Lockwood, and three daughters, 
Jessie M., Gertrude H., and Helen E. 


. Geo A. Loc 
manse,” in © Sinton, Mich. D 
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Rheumati. 

What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very much 
like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease 

t, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood's Savcasie rilla 
It promptly neutralizes the acid in the blood 
on which the disease depends, completely 


eliminates it, and stren qr teas the system 
against its return. 


NEW 


BRILLIANTS 


First invoice of a new line of White 
Brilliants printed in black, in a 
variety of attractive designs—spots, 
stripes and lace effects. There” is 
the appearance and the quality of 
374 cent goods, but the price is only 


170 


A YARD 





In sending for samples mention The Congregationatist 


H STEARNS & GD. 


BOSTON 





BIGGER 
BOX 
SAME 
PRICE 





THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
Brilliant,Clean, Easily Applied Absolutely Odorfess, 


FIRE PROOF !! 





PAINE REVOLVERS 





of us. 


venience. 





Every man wants a revolver. 
two kinds of revolvers. At the age of 18 he buys 
it of Smith & Wesson; at the age of 28 he buys it 


But there are 


Our Revolver is a bookcase, so mounted that it 
rotates all your emergency books before your chair, 
bringing each one in turn within easy reach. It 
saves steps; it saves space and it quadruples con- 


But every good thing is imitated and cheapened- 
There are some revolving bookcases on the market 
that are so flimsy they will not last six months. 


Get a saad Case if you buy any. We guarantee every one we sell. 


17 styles from $6.50 up to $30. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 











ee eee ered 
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Somerville in Winter 


Every pulpit is now filled by its appointed 
pastor. Rev. H. H. Leavitt returned to the 
Broadway from a much needed rest abroad to 
resume work in that energetic church. Here 
Rey. R. W. Wallace is a frequent attendant 
and participant. Prospect Hill Church parted 
with Secretary Tead with reluctance, enjoyed 
the ministrations of Dr. J. L. Hill and quickly 
found its future leader in Rev. R. G. Wood- 
bridge. He becomes a permanent resident 
about Feb. 1, and has already announced a 
series of sermons to young people on Religion 
in Common Life. At the First, Franklin 
Street, Rev. W.S. Thompson is making a care- 
ful study of his opportunity and applying 
himself thereto with much earnestness. At 
West Somerville reports for the year show 
substantial increase in benevolences and 
home expenses. The people showed their ap- 
preciation of Rev. and Mrs. E. T. Pitts by 
tendering them a New Year reception, with 
gifts. 

Besides the care bestowed upon his church 
and parish at Winter Hill, Rev. C. L. Noyes 
responds to calls in other lines of service. Not 
least come from his presidential relation 
with the Associated Charities of the city, 
which is yearly gaining the confidence of the 
churches. Highland Church has heard sev- 
eral Christian specialists, among them Rev. 
G. L. McNutt, the “dinner-pail preacher,” 
and Rev. George A. Wilder, the African mis- 
sionary. The city C. E. Union has lately lis- 
tened with pleasure to Dr. Clark and Field 
Secretary Eberman. 

One of Somerville’s most popular speakers 
is Miss Miriam L. Woodberry of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman’s Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Her talks, reviewing a recent visita- 
tion of the schools of the South, have kindled 
much interest in churches and clubs. 

Ww. P. L. 





Sons of the Pilgrims in Milwaukee 
BY REV. L. H. KELLER 
Chiseled in stone on a fine new office build- 


ing are these figures: 1835—3,000; 1901—300,.-. 


000. To this rapid growth Germany has made 
the largest contribution. The sons of Scot- 
land, [reland, Holland and all other European 
nations are with us. That these people have 
come here to work is shown by the annual 
output of our factories, amounting to $200,- 
000,000, and by a jobbing trade of $300,000,000. 
From the first this busy, heterogeneous popu- 
lation has been considerably influenced by 
worthy New Englanders who have made this 
their home. Relatively few in number, this 
Pilgrim contingent has been a mighty power 
for good. Itsideals are steadily winning their 
way. : 

Seven churekes are the center of these in- 
fluences in our own denomination. The 
Swedish and Bohemian are coming into pos- 
session of their church property and are 
doing valuable work. In a pastorate of a 
score of years Dr. G. H. Ide has led Grand 
Avenue to a commanding place among the 
churches of the city. Under the heroic leader- 
ship of Dr. Judson Titsworth, Plymouth has 
canceled its large debt, and is wisely adjust- 
ing its methods to down-town conditions. 
During his absence in Europe the pulpit is 
supplied by Rev. Charles Caverno. 

Recognizing the increasing proportion of 
wage-earners in the constituency of Hanover 
Street Churcb, Rev. H. H. Jacobs is inviting 
labor leaders, capitalists and able professors 
from Madison and Chicago to present on Sun- 
day evenings the several phases of the ques- 
tion of labor and capital. A year’s occupancy 
of the attractive new building of the North 
Side Church is confirming Rev. N. T. Blakes- 
lee’s faith in the possibilities of this important 
field. Pilgrim rejoices in a decided increase in 
interest and numbers. The growing churches 
at Wauwatosa and South Milwaukee greatly 
enrich our denominational fellowship. 


Movements leading to the organization of 
three new churches should be started at once. 
The interests of the denomination and the 
kingdom demand this. There should be a 
church at West Allis to welcome the hundreds 
of families that are facing that way. In the 
northwestern part of the city is a large and 
rapidly growing constituency of American 
families with no Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional church within walking distance. The 
people there would welcome a church. To 
one of the best residential sections of the city 
on the shores of Lake Michigan, about two 
miles from any Congregational church, all 
our churches are sending choice families. 
These shepherdless sheep, and many others 
not belonging to any fold, should be gathered 
for united service. 

The Ministerial Association is back of a 
strong movement against the open gambling 
house and the stall saloon. A civic commit- 
tee, composed of three ministers, appointed 
last June, employed an agent to gather facts 
to show the actual condition of the city. 
These facts, carefully tabulated and clearly 
stated, were given to the pastors, and on a 
single Sunday thirty pulpits rang with a clear 
message against these evils. The city has 
been profoundly moved, and the authorities 
are responding to an awakened sentiment 
against a protected gambler’s syndicate and 
scores of stall saloons. Rev. N. T. Blakeslee 
is president of the association, and another of 
our pastors is chairman of the civic commit- 
tee. Our Congregational Club has entered 
upon its eighth year with new enthusiasm. 
The December meeting was the largest in i 
history. 

Altogether there is progress in Milwaukee. 
There is ample room for existing churches 
and for those that areto be. There is plenty 
of work, with unbounded opportunities for 
pastor and people. To herald in such a city 
the high ideals for which our denomination 
stands is a rare privilege. 





Cincinnati and Vicinity 


Not for a decade has the outlook in the 
churches been so hopeful. This result is 
chiefly due to the present corps of pastors. 
Evangelical in faith and spirit, they command 
the confidence of the churches. Vine Street 
Church is no longer included in the.Congre- 
gational fellowship. For legal reasons it re- 
tains its name, but it has repudiated all evan- 
gelical and denominational affiliations. Its 
old edifice has recently been rejuvenated, and 
an accumulated indebtedness of $4,000 is an- 
nounced to have been canceled. It is under- 
stood that a few wealthy socialists in the 
state are backing the enterprise. The fact 
that our polity has no way of saving such a 
historic church and splendid property from 
being lost to the denomination has been an 
obstacle to the best success of the other 
churches. 

The Plymouth edifice is too small for its 
growing congregations, and money is being 
raised for a new house of. worship. The 
Storrs people are steadily canceling their ob- 
ligation to the Church Building Society. The 
pastors of these two churches, Rev. and Mrs. 
R. W. Harris, have also taken charge of the 
pastorless Riverside Church. This little con- 
stituency is unable to support a minister, but 
has a promising field in a pleasant suburb. 
Its chorus choir of twenty-five young people 
is attracting much interest and strengthening 
the work. 

The new year opened at Walnut Hills with 
large accessions. Lawrence Street has just 


Continued on page 139. 








A Wholesome Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. S. L. WILLIAMS, CJarence, Io., says: “I 
have used it to grand effect in cases where a gen- 
eral tonic was needed. For a nerve tonic [ think 
it the best I have ever used.” 


25 January 1902 


——2 


Is the baby happy and 
contented? If not, send 
for a sample of Mellin’s 
Food. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE SAMPLE OP 
MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 











you buy 
Crackers 
Biscuit or 
Wafers 

ask for the 
kind that 
are always 
fresh in the 
In-er-seal 
Patent 
Package. 


The following biscuit are 
now to be had in the In-er- 
seal Patent Package :—Soda 
Milk, Graham, Oatmeal 
and Butter Thin Biscuit, 

\ Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Sna Look for the trade- 
ma: design on the end 

of each ¢ package. 








FROM . 


Old Carpets 


Hundreds of pleased customers testify 
to the satisfactory results obtained from 
making rugs from their old worn-out 
material. 

Write for particulars. 


LEWIS BATTING CO. 
Walpole, Mass. 


HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual ish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON 


meen Victoria St.. London. England. Wholesale of 
. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥- 

















tify 


-out 


25 January 1902 


Cincinnati 
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published a manual prepared by Rev. Benj. 
Harris, pastor. - 

North Fairmount is compelled by the loss 
of its rented edifice to plan at once for a new 
sanctuary. The Maccabean Society, a secu- 
lar and social organization with a spirit hos- 
tile to evangelical religion, circumvented the 
church and took from it by purchase its house 
of worship. The present disadvantage will 
undoubtedly prove a blessing in disguise. 
The trustees have already chosen a site for a 
new edifice. D. M. P. 





A Nebraska Letter 
EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS 


While no general revival movement is in 
progress, special services here and there have 
quickened Christians and- set them at work 
more valuable helpers to the cause. The 
Reed meetings at Westcott, Chadron and Syra- 
cuse brought blessings to churches and com- 
munities, eighteen adults having united at 
Chadron alone, all on confession. Meetings 
have been held at Farnam under the lead of 
Evangelist L. A. Turner, and at Harvard with 
Evangelist Hartsough of Iowa assisting Rev. 
A. A. Brown. 


FAREWELLS AND WELCOMES 


The loss of Rev. W. H. Buss of Fremont 
and Dr. C. S. Sargent of St. Mary’s Avenue is 
deeply felt throughout the state. A farewell 
reception given to the former was a brilliant 
affair. Audience-room, chapel and parlors 
were required to accommodate the 500 friends 
whose presence testified to their esteem. 
Eleven years of devoted and successful service 
have endeared Mr. Buss and his family to the 
whole community. Neighboring pastors, the 
home missionary superintendent and business 
men testified to their sorrow over his depar- 
ture. Dr. Sargent during his ministry at St. 
Mary’s Avenue has interested himself not 
only in the work of his parish and the city, 
but in the wider fellowship of the state. He 
has been an efficient pastor and a large num- 
ber have united with the church during his 
ministry. His resignation is to take effect 
Mareh 1. 

Among those coming from without the state 
to join our forces, Rev. J. H. Helser and his 








BLACK AND RICH 
Is the Way Postum Coffee Should Be. 





A liquid food that will help a person break 
a bad habit is worth knowing of. The presi- 
dent of one of the state associations of the 
Ww. C U., who naturally does not want her 
name given, writes as follows: * Whenever I 
was obliged to go without coffee for breakfast 
a dull, distracting headache would come on 
before noon. I discovered that, in reality, 
the nerves were crying out fur their ac- 
customed stimulant. 

At evening dinner I had been taught by 
experience that I must refrain from coffee 
or pass a sleepless night. In the summer of 
1900, while visiting a physician and his wife, 
I was served with a most excellent coffee at 
their dainty and elegaut table and, upon in- 
quiry, discovered that this charming bever 
was Postum Food Coffee, and that the family 
had been greatly benefited by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum. 

I was so in love with it, and so pleased with 
the glimpse of freedom from my one bondage 
of habit and so thoroughly convinced that I 
ought to break with my captor, that upon my 
return home I at once began the use of Postum 
Food Coffee and have continued it ever since, 
now more than a year. 

I don’t know what sick headache is now, 
and my nerves are steady-and I sleep sound 
generally eight hours regularly. I used to 
become bilious frequently and require physic, 
now seldom ever have that experience. 

I have learned that long boiling is absolutely 
essential to furnish good Postum. That 
makes it clear, black and rich as any Mocha 
and Java blend. Please withhold bs name, 
a you may use the letter for the good it may 
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wife from New York State have been wel- 
comed with a receptionat Sargent. Mrs. Hel- 
ser adds another to our list of women work- 
ers, being herself a licentiate and a promi- 
nent speaker in W. C. T. U. circles. Mr. 
Helser’s pastorate includes Sargent and West- 
cott, and Mrs. Helser will have charge of Com- 
stock, where a church will soon be organized. 
The Norfolk church has happily ended its 
long quest for a pastor by securing the mod- 
erator of the General Association, Rev. W. J. 
Turner, who commended himself to all his 
brethren during the late session. Norfolk, at 
the gateway of our work in northern Ne- 
braska, offers a wide field of usefulness. 
With the exception of a short pastorate in 
Ohio, Mr. Turner’s ministry has been in Ne- 
braska, and he has been greatly beloved at 
Albion, Neligh and McCook. 


DEDICATIONS 


Two dedication feasts have not only added 
attractiveand commodious houses of worship, 
but have proved great blessings to the 
churches and communities whose gifts and ef- 
forts made suchchurch homes possible. Rev. 
George E. Taylor, known in many Eastern 
churches in connection with his secretaryship 
of Doane College, took charge at Pierce a 
year ago, and increasing numbers made a 
new building imperative. The rebuilt house 
was dedicated with deeply spiritual serv- 
ices. Although the cost increased with the 
development of plans until it reached nearly 
$5,000, all was met except a small loan from 
the C. C. B. S. The services included ser- 
mons by Rev. Messrs. E. L. Wismer, C. D. 
Gearhart, the former pastor, and F. V. Mos- 
lander. 

Rev. John Foster, in taking charge of the 
church at Springfield, passed through a simi- 
lar experience, and a house of worship, said 
to be the finest in the county, has been set 
apart for divine worship. Superintendent 
Bross preached, and all the local churches 
surrendered their services for the occasion. 
Rev. C. H. Beaver preached a strong ser- 
mon to a full house. Congregationalism is 
growing in Nebraska. 

At the urgent request of Rev. W. H. Manss, 
First Church, Lincoln, has accepted his resig- 
nation. Resolutions were adopted appreciat- 
ing his efforts in the upbuilding of thechurch, 
testifying that it has greatly prospered under 
his pastorate, and that he has honored him- 
self and the church by his ability and schol- 
arship. Mr. Manss has made many friend- 
among the university people and business 
men. A. B. 





Minnesota Ministers Appreciated 


Since the issue of the last Minnesota Broad- 
side additional items as to increased salaries 
in the Twin Cities have come to light, as fol- 
lows: Park Avenue Church, Minneapolis, has 
increased the salary of Dr. C. F. Swift; First 
has added $400 to the salary of Rev. E. H 
Shurtleff. Pacific Church, St. Paul, which 
has had a prosperous year under Rev. W. J. 
Gray, added $200 to his salary at the annual 
meeting. H. 





From Idaho 


At Mullan, right in the heart of the famous 
Coeur d’ Alene mining district, the church has 
dedicated a $1,500 house of worship free of 
debt. Into its large main room the lecture or 
Sunday school room opens with folding doors. 
It is lighted by day with eleven Gothic win- 
dows and a circular window over the pulpit, 
and at night by electricity. The entire work- 
manship has been unusually thorough and 
artistic. Dr. J. D. Kingsbury preached, and 
Rev. Messrs. Samuel Greene, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the Nestor of our work in Idaho, and 
W. W. Scudder, Jr., also took part. 

Great credit belongs to Rev. Edmund O wens, 
the pastor. By his preaching, his singing, by 
his faithful pastoral work and hearty, cordial 
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A minister’s wife in Buffalo 
writes: 


“Our church was encumbered 
with a mortgage. THE 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post seemed to offer a chance 
to accomplish something for 
the work, and I took the mat- 


ter to the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
I proposed that each member 
should enter her subscription, 
and try to secure other names. 
My plan was received enthu- 
siastically. In addition toour 
own members we obtained 
subscriptions from many not 
connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we 
talked JoURNAL and church 
mortgage. Soon we had sub- 
scriptions enough to reduce 
the mortgage considerably, 
and with very little work.’’ 


What this one woman did 
thousands can do for their 
church, or for themselves. 
Write to 

The Curtis 
Publishing Compan 
Philadelphia 











CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 

Don’t tall to use CRESOLENE 
@efor the distressing and often 

ae fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 


we have had the most conclusive assurances 
Ask your 





that there is nothing better. 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggiste. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE C@O., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 





















A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate quickly and / 
thoroughly in all cases of Stomach troubles, /j 
hasmale and Poorness of the Blood. y 
22 rue brouct 
PARIS 
KE. Fougera & Co. 
* Agents, N.Y 
ee . 
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IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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ways he has obtained a strong hold on the 
miners. 

The church building at Newport, dedicated 
in October, is already almost too small for 
the congregations, and under the ministry of 
the new pastor, Rev. A. E. Bradstreet, will 
probably need enlargement in the near future. 
It is packed every Sunday, and at Priest 
River, which is yoked with it, the school- 
house can hardly accommodate the congre- 
gations. The latter people have planned a 
church building to seat 200, having also so- 
cial and lecture rooms. Much of the lumber 
and labor will be given, and almost the entire 
cost of the building, $3,000, has been pledged. 

An interesting evidence of the hold the 
Newpert church has upon the community is 
the fact that the saloon keepers and their 
friends attend church regularly, and that, 
except at the prayer meeting, the propor- 
tion of men is larger at all services than of 
women. It is hoped to build a parsonage 
here in the near future. 

This seems to be a building period in this 
region. The German church of Odessa re- 
cently dedicated a structure costing $1,500. 
The pastor is Rev. H. W. Schinerbenlan. 
Odessa is a new, growing town in Adams 
County on the Great Northern Railroad, about 
twenty miles north of Ritzville. Rev. F. E. 
Whitham testifies that it grows like a mush- 
room, and that an English Congregational 
church should be instituted for the benefit of 
the English-speaking people as speedily as 
possible. R. E. 





Rev. Edwin B. Burrows 


Mr. Burrows died in Hillsboro, N. H., Jan. 
15. He was the son of Edwin A. and Martha 
(Grant) Burrows, born in Mayville, N. Y., 
June 30, 1841. He entered the army at the 
age of twenty and served through the Civil 
War, attaining the rank of major in the quar- 
termaster’s department. After discharge he 
entered Lane Seminary, but completed his 
theologieal education at Yale, graduating in 
1872, and was ordained the following October. 
He served the churches in Lebanon and Mont 
Vernon, O., Springfield and Webster Groves, 
Mo., and Jamestown, N. Y., before coming to 
New England. Retiring from his pastorate 
at Jamestown, he spent some months settling 
up theaffairs of a business concern in Albany, 
a 

He came to New Hampshire at a time when 
its religious paper, The New Hampshire Rec- 
ord, struggling for existence, needed an ed- 








FIXED THE FAMILY. 
Grape-Nuts Set Them Right. 





It is better to have a food epidemic in 
a family than an epidemic of sickness. A 
young lady out at Hibbing, Minn., tells about 
the way Grape-Nuts won her family. She 
says, “‘ When recovering from typhoid fever 
my doctor ordered Grape-Nuts Breakfast 
Food. I gained four pounds the first week, 
and, as the package was kept on the table 
for me, the whole family started to eat the 
new food. 

We soon noticed a difference in my younger 
brother’s face, which had been pale and blood- 
less, and who had been suffering from chronic 
inflammation of the stomach. In a short time 
he began to eat so heartily that we all re- 
marked about it, and before long he got so 
2 — eat anything without the least bad 
effect. 

We often eat Grape-Nuts dry as we would 
candy or buts, and it has a richer taste than 
when soaked in water. The best way is to 
put on some good, rich cream. 

My sister found that after we began eating 
Grape-Nuts she had a much greater supply 
of milk for her babe. We have quit pe 
hot bread and meat for the evening mea’ 


and take in place some nice Grape-Nuts, 
with cream, and a little fruit, and have all 
improved greatly in health. 

lease don’t publish my name.” Name 


can be given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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itor and manager. He accepted the position, 
throwing his whole soul into the work and 
pushing it with such ability that he had nearly 
brought it to a paying basis, when he was 
suddenly stricken down with disease, from 
which he never wholly recovered. While 
editing this paper he served the churches in 
Dublin and in Penacook, N. H., the latter 
place being his last field of labor. The 
churches of New Hampshire owe him a debt 
of gratitude which they can hardly repay. 
Ss. L. G. 





Record of the Week 


Calls 


APPLETON, HARRY, Middleville, Mich., to Calumet. 
Accepts. 

ATKINSON, GEO. E., Etna Mills, Cal., to the perma- 
nent pastorate. 
BELL, THOMAS, Moravia, N. Y., to Camden. 
BLENKARN, OSBORN E. A., to Valencia and Plym- 
outh Rock, Kan., where he has been supplying. 
Bore, Lars G., Washington, Ct., to Swedish Pil- 
grim Ch., Collinsville. Accepts. 

BREEZE, EMANUBL, Medford, Wis., to remain an- 
other year. Accepts. 

Dack, H. W., recently from England, to Conklin, 
Mich. Accepts, and has begun work. 

DAVIES, THOS. M., Cornish, Me., not called to Wol- 
cott, Vt. 

DICKINSON, CHAS. H., Fargo, N. D., to the perma- 
nent pastorate. 

DOANE, JOHN, Lincoln, Neb., to Fremont. 

Fitcn, CHAS. N., lately of Milbank, S. D., to 8. 
Kaukauna, Wis. Accepts conditionally. 

GARABEDIAN, HOHANNES B., Lawrence, Mass., to 
Armenian Evangelical Ch., New York city. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

HARRIS, ROBERT N., declines call to Mt. Carmel, 
Pa., to remain at Welsh-Hill. 

HARRISON, CHAS. 8., to remain another year at 
Clay Center, Neb. 

HARBISON, HIRAM B., Fairmont, Minn., to Water- 
town,8.D. Accepts. 

HJETLAND, JOHN H., Tyler, Minn., to remain an- 
other year. 

HowELL, JOHN D., North Adams, Mich., to Gales- 
burg. 

HUBBARD, GEO. H., Enfield, Mass., to Union Ch., 
Haverhill. Is at work. 


. JESSEE, CHAS. C., Havana, IIll., to Constantine, 


Mich. Has begun work. 
JONES, JOHN E., to remain another year at Harvey, 


N.D. 

LILLIE, IsAAc B., Ada, Mich.,to Baldwin. Accepts, 
to begin Feb. 1. 

MARTIN, GEO. R., Harbine, Neb., to remain an- 
other year. 


MASON, OsCAR H. L., Reinbeck, Io., to Presb. Ch., 
Boone. Accepts. 

PAYNE, WM. B., Arborville, Neb., to Exeter. 

PEASE, WM., Anita, Io., to Elk River, Minn. Ac- 


PHILIPSEN, CHRISTIAN, Racine, Wis., to establish 
a Scandinavian mission as a branch of First Ch., 
Clinton, Io. Accepts. 

POLLARD, SAMUEL W., Postville, Io., accepts call 
to Elroy, Wis. 

RICHARDSON, H. J., to Edgewood, Io. Is at work. 

SCHOONOVER, HIRAM G., from Black Creek, N. Y., 
to Angola. Accepts, and is at work. 

SHAEFFER, GRANT L., Oxford, Ct., to remain an- 
other year. Accepts. 

SINGLETON, J. H., Hayden, Col., accepts call to 
Villa Park Ch., Denver. Begins work at once. 

SPAULDING, WAYLAND, lately of Bedford Park, 
N. Y., accepts call to Ayer, Mass. 

SPENCE, WALTER, Council Grove, Kan., to remain 
another year, Accepts. 

STONE, W. C., Brighton Ch., Chicago, III. to Green- 
wood Ch., Des Moines, Io. Is on the field. 

TINGLE, GEO. W., Bondurant, Io., to Moville. Is 
at work. 

WEIss, Jos., Port Washington, Wis., to Hartford. 
Accepts. 

WHEELWRIGHT, Jos., Greenfield, Mass., to Pres- 
cott. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, MARK W., Carrington, N. D., to perma- 
nent pastorate. 

WILLIs, H. M. (Disciples), Coloma, Mich., to 
Bridgman and Baroda. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


SARGENT, JAs. B., i. Lisbon, N. H., Dec. 31. Ser- 
mon, Prof. C. F. Richardson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. T. C. Oraig, G. H. Credeford, W. H. 
Woodsum, W. F. Cooley, P. F. Marston, J. M. 
Wathen. 

KNIGHT, WM. A., i. Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 16. Sermon, Rev. W. H. Davis, D.D.; 
other parts, Rev. Drs. A. E. Dunning, Edward 
Anderson, F. A. Noble, G. A. Gordon, Reuen 
Thomas, F. H. Rowley, W. H. Allbright, Rev. 
Messrs. A. B. and Thomas Chalmers and Hon. 
C. J. Holmes. 
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DOES NOT DISAPPOINT. 


The New Discovery for Catarrh Seems 
to Possess Remarkable Merit. 


A new catarrh cure has recently ap- 
peared which so far as tested has been 
remarkably successful in curing all forms 
of catarrh, whether in the head, throat, 
bronchial tubes or in stomach and liver. 
The remedy is in tablet form, pleasant 
and convenient to take and no special 
secrecy is maintained as to what it con- 
tains, the tablet being a scientific com- 
bination of Blood root, Red gum and sim- 
ilar valuable and harmless antiseptics. 
The safe and effective catarrh cure may 
be found at any drug store under the 
name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 
Whether the catarrh is located in the 
nose, throat, bronchial tubes or stomach, 
the tablets seem to act with equal suc- 





cess, removing the stuffy feeling in head 
and nose, clearing the mucous membrane 
of throat and trachea from catarrhal se- 
cretions, which cause the tickling, cough- 
ing, hawking and gagging so annoying to 
every catarrh sufferer. 

Nasal catarrh generally leads to ulcer- 
ation, in some cases to such an extent as 
to destroy the nose entirely and in a 
old cases of catarrh the bones of the h 
become diseased. Nasal catarrh grad- 
ually extends to the throat and bronchial 
tubes and very often to the stomach, 
causing that very obstinate trouble, ca- 
tarrh of the stomach. 

Catarrh is a systemic poison, inherent 
in the blood, and local washes, douches, 
salves, inhalers and sprays can have no 
effect on the real cause of the disease. 
An internal remedy which acts upon the 
blood is the only rational treatment and 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is the safest of 
all internal remedies, as well as the most 
convenient and satisfactory from a med- 
ical standpoint. 

Dr. Eaton recently stated that he had 
successfully used Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets in old chronic cases, even where ul- 
ceration had extended so far as to de- 
stroy the septum of the nose. He says, 
“T am pleasantly surprised almost every 
day by the excellent results from Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets. It is remarkable how 
effectually they remove the excessive se- 
cretion and bring about a healthy condi- 
tion of the mucous membranes of the 
nose, throat and stomacb. 

All druggists sell complete treatment 
of the Tablets at 50 cents and a little 
book giving the symptoms and causes of 
the various forms of catarrh will be 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 


The Business Man’s New Year Endeavor 


which appeared in the New Year’s number of 7/¢ 
Congregationalist, has been called for so many 
times that we have printed it on cardboard in hand- 
some style with ornamental tinted border and il 
luminated initial. We send it postpaid for 25 cents. 
It is worth hanging up in your office. Address 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston 











Continued on page 142, 
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The Business Outlook 


Except from a few Southern points, reports 
as to business conditions, distribution of mer- 
chandise and collections continue favorable 
and indicate a thoroughly sound position. In 
cotton and woolen goods a large spring busi- 
ness is being done at firm prices and the job- 
bing trade in the West is reported very satis- 
factory. A general advance of from two and 
one-half cents to five cents has been made by 
footwear manufacturers, the advance being 
long overdue by reason of the great firmness 
in leather. 

The feature of the week under review has 
been a sharp break in grain in Chicago, nota- 
bly in wheat. Oneof theresults of this break 
was the failure of a large Western operator, 
who was caught with more than he could 
carry. Another cause for weakness in wheat 
is the small export demand, and it looks as 
though, unless the latter developed larger 
proportions, that wheat would go nearer sev- 
enty cents than maintain its present price 
around eighty cents per bushel. Weakness 
has also developed in pork and dairy products, 
coffee, sugar and copper. The latter has been 
now reduced to eleven cents per pound, but 
many think*that at this price it has touched 
bottom and that the entire copper situation is 
on the eve-of satisfactory arrangement be- 
tween the large producers. If, as certainly 
appears, the copper war is soon to be a thing 
of the past, then Amalgamated and the shares 
of other copper mines quoted here in Boston 
will show a revival of activity and strength. 

As regards the monetary situation, there 
are few new developments. Rates continue 
easy, and with funds constantly flowing from 
the interior to New York prospects are cer- 
tainly for a-continuance of easy money. Con- 
trary to general expectations, however, this 
plentiful supply of m ‘ney has not succeeded 
in stimulating the speculative markets in 
Wall and State Streets. The public is an ab- 
sent quantity at the present time in stock 
speculation and without it the big interests 
find it profitless to manipulate the market, 
for after all is said and done the usual ob- 
ject of stock manipulation is to induce pur- 
chases on the part of outsiders. They have 
tried and failed to attract such outside buy- 
ing, the public showing a wariness that is 
quite unusual. As spring approaches this 
timidity of feeling wiil possibly disappear, 
when we shall doubtless witness a more satis- 
factory condition of affairs in the security 
markets. ; 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 17 





Dr. J. L. Barton gave an interesting account 
of woman’s work for women in India and 
Ceylon, as he saw it during his recent visit 
to the missions. The Hindus say that the 
mothers-in-law and grandmothers rule India, 
and, preposterous as this may seem in a coun- 
try where women are so oppressed, it is prac- 
tically true in matters of religion. The depu- 
tation in their travels met many Hindus who 
declared their lack of belief in their old reli- 
gion and their confidence in the principles of 
Christianity, but said: “ We ean do nothing 
because the women in our homes are so super- 
Stitious, ignorant and bigoted,” The great 
Social revolution which is to change India 
from a pagan into a Christian country must 
have its largest source and draw its supreme 
human strength from the regenerated homes 
of those countries in which the mothers-in- 
law and the grandmothers are Christian. 
The women, through their foreign mission 
boards, are accomplishing this in three 
marked particulars: (1) through the influ- 
ence of the girls’ schools; (2) by means of 











HAVE YOU GOT RHEUMATISM? 
ky? Gloria Tonic. A 50 cent box mailed free. Also 

lustrated book on rheumatism which will tell you 
‘our case. Address Jobn A. Smith, 3258 Ger- 
mania Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the visiting Bible women in the homes; and 
(3) by the wide and ever-widening power of 
the lives of the women missionaries sent from 
this country. Of the 20,314 girls and women 
who can read and write in the Madras presi- 
dency in India 18,442 are Christian. This 
shows what the Christian school is doing for 
the women of that presidency at least. 





President Capen of the American Board, 
in the capacity of an American citizen, ap- 
peared before the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce the other day to urge its indorsement 
of the bill now before Congress limiting 
further immigration.. Mr. Capen does nut be- 
lieve that the United States should be the asy- 
lum for the defective and criminal classes of 
Europe, and he thinks that self-interest de- 
mands that the United States draw the line 
in the future more rigidly than it has in the 
past. The Chamber of Commerce passed the 
resolutions introduced by Mr. Capen and 
urged Massachusetts’s representatives in 
Congress to vote for Senate Bill No. 22 and 
House Bill No. 2,013. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 26-Feb. 1. Intercessory Prayer. 
Gen. 18: 16-33; Phil. 1: 1-11; John 17: 1-26; 
Ps. 85: 1-13. 

The example of Abraham, of Paul, of Jesus. 
Prayer as partnership. God’s will the satisfaction 
of prayer. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see puge 119.) 








Meetings and Events to Come 


BOsTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 27) 
10.30 A.M. Subject, Holy Grail in Literature ; speaker, 
Rev. E. M. Noyes. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Jan. 27, 
Subject, Harnack’s What Is Christianity? speaker, 
Rev. Chas 8. Thayer. 

New YORK CLERICAL UNION, Trustees’ Room, United 
Charities Kuliding, Jan. 27, 11 A.M. Subject, The 
Excise Problem; speaker, Rev. Thos. R. Slicer. 

CLEVELAND MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION, Y. M. ©. A. 
Building, Feb. 3, 10.30 A. M. Subject, The Christian 
World Day; speakers, Rev. Messrs. Morrison, P. Sut- 
phen, Faton, Goldner. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ Plymouth Ch., 
Jan. 27.10.30 A.M. Subject, Central Truths in Jesus’ 
— as Emphasized by Himself; speaker, Rev. 

. A. Snow. 


UNION, 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL DAILY PRAYER SERVICER, 
3d Anniversary, Park St. Church, Jan. 30, 1-2 P. M. 
Speakers, Kev. Messrs. W. T. McElveen, H. 8. Johnson, 
A. H. Plumb, Mr. Geo. W. Mehaffey. 

ANNUAL M&ETING WORCESTER CENTRAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, Park Church, Feb. 4, 10 a. M. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken inte the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or after eating onions and other 
odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth, and further acts as a natural and 
emiuently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probaby the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges ; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics, in tablet 
form or rather in the form of large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 

soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary great benefit.’ 
A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal], says: ‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and throat; 
I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 
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lEverything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages—700 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 
» our famous 
containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; Asters, 
Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plime Celery, in a coupon en- 
velope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


50-Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, 





Street, New York. 











Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


—— Funeral 
Undertakers =} 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. .. « 
«+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


























Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 
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OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits, 136 
pages, profusely illustrated, large colored plates, FREE. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. X- 
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Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookateres at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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hands. It is the noblest work that is being 
done today, giving men life, and that more 
abundantly.—Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Presi- 
dent of the University of California. 


ACKERMAN, ARTHUR W., First Ch., Portland, Ore., Were the united American authors invited 
to take effect Apr. 1. to select from among their number that one 

BAILEY, ARTHUR W., Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., who could be best relied upon to do any given 
withdraws resignation and is granted three piece of literary work with care, sympathy 
months’ leave of absence. 

BARTON, ROBERT J., Salisbury, Vt., after a pas- and thoroughness, it is hard to conjecture who 
torate of thirteen years. would be mentioned in preference to Mr. Hor- 

CAMERON, ALICK J., Danby, Vt., to take effect ace Elisha Scudder.—T. W. Higginson. 
Mar. 31. 

DARLING, THOS. W., Ripton, Vt. There never was a time, perhaps, when so 

EDMANDS, T. MERRILL, Mankato, Minn., to take much writing was tolerably well done. But 
effect Mar. 1. there is nothing more. It is all angles, and 

FAIRBANKS, EpwArp T., St. Johnsbury, Vt., to right angles at that. There is an utter lack 
take effect July 15, of grace and music and suggestiveness, and 

Pemnen, ——— 30 See ee the imaginative quality, which of all gives dis- 


Mar. 18, 
HARMON, WILLARD P., pastor’s assistant, Central tinction to literature. is entirely lacking.— 


Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. Walter H. Page, Editor World’s Work. 

HOLLOWAY, Joun W., Warner Ave. Ch., Guthrie, 
Okl. 

JACKSON, W. B., Owen’s Grove, lo. 

Manss, Wo. H., First Ch., Lincoln, Neb., to take 
effect May 1. 

SCHOLANDER, FERDINAND, Thomaston, Ct., ac- 
cepting call to Kane, Pa. 

STILEs, Wo. C., Stonington, Ct. 

WATSON, WM. H., Red Lodge, Mont. 

Wrckorr, JAs. D., First Ch., Wheaton, Il. 


Dismissions 


MARSTON, PERCIVAL F., Lancaster, N. H., Jan. 15. 
SARGENT, CLARENCE S., St. Mary’s Ave. Ch., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ADDINGTON, I. T., 5 Jan., 15 members. 

MADDOCcK, N.D.,5 Jan. Organized by Rev. Shel- 
don Slater of Hesper, who supplies here and at 
Esmond. 

OWEN CENTER, Io. 

Rosser, Io. Organized by Mr. Harlow Core. It 
is yoked with Harmony. 


Stated Supplies 


Record of the Week 


[Continued from page 140.) 


Resignations 





Risibles 
HIS TASTE WAS EDUCATED 


A tramp applied to a Boston woman the 
other day for something to eat, and was asked 
how a chop would suit him. He studied a 
moment, and then looked up suspiciously. 
** Mutton or woodshed, lady?” 


A PLAUSIBLE EXPLANATION 


“Bridget,” said the lady, “‘you sleep too 
much.” 

“Faith, ma’am,” retorted Bridget, “ye’re 
mishtaken. ’Tis not thot Oi slape too much, 
but Oi slape very slow, ma’am.” 


WHO SAYS A WOMAN ISN’T LOGICAL 
Mrs. Selby: ‘‘Doctah, de chile dun gone 


BREEN, 8. E., Cambridge, Mass., at Second Ch,, %Wller ’r pint ob ink.” 
Danbury, Ct., for three months. Doctor: ‘Hab you dun enyting fo’ de relief 


HoLMEs, THEO. J., Portsmouth, N. H., to Rich- ob him?” 
npc torn mg sur ye Mrs. Selby: “I’se dun made ’im eat free 


JACKSON, REV. MR., Guthrie, Okl., t * 
Ch. under the A. M. A. . o eens sme sheets of blottin’ paper, doctah. Was dat 


OSBORNE, CYXRUS A., Lake Geneva, Wis., at Brigh- right ?/’” 


China and Glass 


PIERCE, PAYSON E., Syracuse, N. Y., at Geddes 
Table Furnishings 








Ch., during absence of the pastor. 

RICHARDSON, HENRY L., formerly of Racine, Wis., 
now taking special work in University of Chicago, 
at Whiting, Ind. 

STAVER, DANIEL, Huntington, Ore., at Forest 
Grove. 

ZERCHER, H. J., at Pendleton, Ore. 


Personals ; : 
Dixon, M. C., has served thirty-seven years as Recent — 02 enable us to 


— of First Ch., Smyrna, N. Y. offer choice shapes and decorations of 

AIRBANKS, FRANCIS J., and his wife, gave a New 

Year reception to their chureh in Royalston, French Porcelain Ramikins, $3 to $35.00. 
Marmalade Jars, 50c. to $5.00 each. 


Mass., at which 150 persons sat down to supper. 
Fornusu, WM. B., Charlestown, Mass., has taken | China Bowls (for nut ice), $4.50 to $10.00 


a desk in the Congregational House in the same 
office with Secretary Anderson of the National one 
Council, and he devotes his Monday mornings to | China Bouillon Cups and Saucers, $6.50 


persons wishing to confer roguecing Christian to $45.00 doz. 
— ee ree ee. China 5 o’clock Teas, $4.50 to $45.00 doz. 
French Porcelain Souffle Dishes, $3.50 

to $7.00 each. 


Striking Utterances of the Past | Tall China Flower Pitchers, $7 to $13 each. 
Week Covered Gorgonzola Dishes, $2 to $10 


each. 
The world is not waiting for regeneration 





Paris Café Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 
by machinery, but for regeneration by love.— | Paris Café Shirred Egg Dishes. 


Bishop Potter. 
Dinner Set Department 

Enjoy the free play of the human spirit— All és tom the, ordina: everyday set 
that is the badge of the educated man.— Nich- | - to t — porce — — —5 oe, in sets o' 
olas Murray Butler, P parts o red, including an unex- 
—* Unieorstty. utler, President-elect Colum- ampled fexhibit it of rich china plates in single 

The Filipinos are to develop along their Roo 
own racial lines, not along ours, and it is one Se f the English Rock tal 
colossal conceit and impudence to disparage Glass. me — 
them because they are different from our- 
selves.— Pres. J. G. Schurman of Cornell. slimes hownarep sere Sinem —* — 

I am very frequently called upon by people | shops of London, Paris and Berlin. 
who tell me they are contemplating suicide. 
I tell them not to contemplate it, but to go Inspection invited. 
and do it—jump into the water—for as soon as 


— a ee ee Jones, MeDuttee & Stratton Co. 
na, an ps 
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One word — 
MacBETH — stands 
for everything good 
in lamp chimneys, 

My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

Macretu, Pittsburgh. 





HUDSON RIVER 
WATER POWER CO. 


FIRST MORTCACE 


5%—30 YEAR 


Cold Bonds 


Earnings for one year from con- 
tracts with General klectric 
Company, Glens Falls Portland 
Cement Co., and other parties 

Interest, operating expenses and 
taxes 

Net surplus for stock 

Price 102 and accrued interest. 

Send for Special Circular. 


E.H. CAY & CO. 


Boston, Lay Devonshire St. 


NEw YorK, 1 Nassau 
PHILADELPHIA, 421 Chestnut St. 
MONTREAL, Canada Life Building 


THIRTY YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS 


The Puerto Principe Electric Co, 


At par and accrued interest from Nov. ist. 

This Company, controlled by Connecticut 
people, is the sole electric company in Puerto 
Principe, Cuba, a city of 35,000 people. 

Total bond issue, $150,000. 

Actually issued, $100,000. 

Net earnings, twice fixed charges. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PUERTO PRINCIPE ELECTRIC CO., 


P. 2. Box 1489, New Haven, Conn. 


$40,000. 5 por cont. Bonds 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 


— oneo of the go, Hitest and be 
cities in Kansas. Ite bon be pai 


The above bonds will he uickly sold to the first 
apetionta Write or wi * 


—E 


WA RDS 


66 * 
Boston’’ Pencils 
We have full confidence that they will 
please you. 


$387,247.28 




















50c. per Dozen; $5.00 per Cross. 
40 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 








The Young Men’s Christian Association 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 


movement has the empire of the world in its 
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Congregational Ministers De- 
ceased During 1901 


AGE 

Adams, Jonathan E., Bangor, Me., Jan. 21, 78 
Ahbnstrom, Jonas M , Minnea lis, Minn., Mar. = D, 45 
Allen, Simeon O., Ww Sprivgfielu, Mass., —— 64 
Avery, Holly H. ‘Steelburg. Nep., Sept. 2, — 
Backus, Joseph Wy, Farmington, Ct., July RS 18 
Bancroft, Vecil F. P., Andover, Mass., Oct. 4, 61 
Barnes, Jeremiah R., Marietta, O., Jan. 1, 92 
Barber, Amzi D., Oberlin 0., Dec. 23, — 
Beaman, Warren H., ‘Amherst, Mass., Feb. 26, 89 
Belden, William W., New Haven, * — i 81 
Bell, 1, Jas. M., N. Leominster, Mass 18, 68 
Benedict, W illiam A. ., Newton C en., Mass., Apri 19, — 
Bliss, Charles R., Longmeadow, Mass. Feb. 26, 73 
Bradford, Benjamin ¥F., Cedar Grove, ‘N. * _ 24, 83 
Branch, Edwin 7 Homer, Mich., n. 28, 84 
Brown, —— Ww. +8 pees pee Mass. ; Mar, 1, 36 
Burroughs, G. Oberi Oct. 22, 46 
ee ngs Sa — — May 23, 73 
Chase, Andrew L., Sanfo rd, Me. ay 30, 41 
Chittenden, AlbertJ. New Marlboro, Mass., Feb. 4, 62 
Cooley, Franklin M., “Victor , Wis., * June 15, 68 
Curtis, Lucius Q . Boston, ‘a8s., el. 11, 89 
Cushman, John P., Castine, Me. Feb. 5, 71 
Dada, Edwin P., Columbia ‘City, Wn., Mar. 18, 68 
Day, Hiram, Glencoe. Il., June 24, 88 
Dennis, —— Amery Wis., Mar. 9, 652 
Dixon, J.J. A. T., Bunker till, Kan., Oct. 21, 73 
DL kite a. Ashland, Wis. May 23, 74 
— Samuel Hopkins, Taunton, Mass., Oct. 23, 86 
Fairchild, Geo. ¥., Oberlin, O , Mar. 15, 63 
Fairfield, "Miner W,, Y silanti, Mich. June 2, 78 
* Field, Alden P. Blac Diamond, Cal. Dec. 33, 77 
Fisk, Frankliu W., Chicago, LI1., July 4, 81 
Foster, Davis, Winchendon, Mass. ab Dec. 14, 79 
Foster, Richard B., Okarche, OKL., Mar. 30, 74 
Franklin, John L. Buffalo, N. J Jan. 3, 44 
Gates, Hiram N., “Medford, Mass., Feb. 7, #0 
Gates, Matthew A., Dorset, Vt., Feb. 18, 75 
Gill, William, River Falls, Wis., Aug. 20, 72 
Goodwin, Edward P., Chicago Iil., Feb. 15, 69 
Hardy, Daniel W., Billerica, Mass., July 28, 67 
Hastings, Allen, Pasadena, Cal., Sept. 19, 37 
Hastings, Calvin J., Cole hester. Vt., ar. 21, 54 
Heckman, Samuel &. ., Roswell, New Mex., Aug. 13, 32 
Howat Samuel M. Allendale Mich., Oct. 25, 49 
Hyde, 3 Nathaniel A., ludianapolis,Ind., July 19, 64 
lam, — — vial Ite, Jan. 18, 88 
——— Richard D. leigh, N. C., Feb. 17, 37 
Johnson, Wilbur J., Canterbury, Ct., Feb. 9, 69 
Jones, David P, Scranto n. Pa., Dec. 10, 78 
Jones, David, Granville, 0. Oct. 31, 78 
Jones, Harvey, Pasadena, Cal. 9 April 1, 80 
Jones, Henr N.C., ar. 9, 37 
Kellogg, eliah aire, Me.. Mar. 23, 88 
Le ng, James H , Aberdeen, 8. D., July 1, 47 
Lee, William Brown, Seattle, Wn., Nov. 3, 73 
Lewis, William W., St. Paul, Minn. Mar. 20, 42 
Lockwood, George A., Ossipee, N. H., Oct. “1; 50 
Lord, Amasa U., Somonauk, Ul. Feb. 25, 84 
May, Edwin M., Randolph’ Center, Vt. April 8, 34 
McvUain, Andrew J., Equality, Ala, Oct. 14, — 
McDaniel, Simon C., Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 24, 64 
Matson, Henry, Oberli n, O., May 21, 72 
Miiler, ‘Wilbur'C ss jennings, La., Nov. 28, 47 
Murphy, Thom Chester, Mass. May 18, 63 
Nichols Washington’ A. Lake’ Forest, Ill., June 25, 93 
Paine, Albert, Roxbury, M May 14, 81 
Pike, ‘Alpheus J., Sauk Venter. Minn., Jan. 24, 72 
Porter, Giles M., Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 1, 85 
Preston, Lra M., Marietta, o., Feb. 7, 83 
Putnam, Hiram B., Derry J N. H., Sept. 22, 60 
Redlon, Amos, Starks, Jan. 17, 83 
Relyea, Benjamin J., Gieubrook, Ct., — — 82 
Rogers, Alonzo, New Whate om, Wn July 25, 57 
Sawyer, Frank 8 , So. Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 23, 46 
Seward, Dwight M., S. —— Ct., Jan. 18, 90 
Skinner, Edward, Blue Rapids, Kan Jan. 8 63 
Smith, Charles B., West Medford, Mass., June 4, 85 
Snell, William W., West Saticoy, Cal., —F 27, 80 
Sterling, George, Windsor, _— * Nov. 26, 59 
Stevens, Asahel A., Peoria July 15, 85 
Teele, Albert K., Milten hase. Mar. 11, 78 
Thayer, J. Henry, Cambridge, Mass. Dec. 3, 73 
Thompson, gots Cc. Roxbury, Mass. , Sept. 26, 89 
Tufts, James, April 27, 88 
Upton, Augustus G., Colorado Springs, Nov. 20, 50 
Voorhees, Louis B., * Groton, Ct., - duly 26, 54 
Washburn, William — D., Feb. 16, — 
Webb, Edwin B., Wellesley, Mass. May 20, &1 
Wheelwright, John Be ——— Minn., Dec. 27, 81 
Whittlesey, Nathan H., Washington, D.C., Feb. 20, 52 
Willey, Samuel H., San Francisco, Cal., — 80 
Wilson, John Gilman, Portland d, Me., Dec, 8, $1 
Wylie, Edgar B , Chicagg, IL. July 6, 41 
—* Joseph C., Kirkland, Wn. * May 26, 63 
rage age of ninety ministers deceased, 68.1, against 


efgty -t — ministers averaging 68.9 last year. 
Died in 1 


A Tribute to Dr. Upton 


WEISER, IDA., DEc. 14, 1901. 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to take 
from us one who by years of faithful and efficient 
labor had wrought a good work among us and had 
endeared himself to many, therefore be it resolved: 

That we, the Board of Trustees of Weiser College 
and Academy, express our high appreciation of 
Rey. A. G. Upton, D. D., as a Christian scholar, 
whose devotion to the interests of Weiser College 
and Academy as its former president had much to 
do with its growth and prosperity ; 

That as evidence of such appreciation we estab- 
lish some suitable and enduring memorial at the 
earliest opportunity ; 

That we express our heartfelt sympathy with 
Mrs. Upton and her daughter in their great be- 
reavement; 

And that we send a copy of these resolutions to 
Mrs. Upton, have them published in The Congrega- 
tionalist, also entered upon our record-book. 

E. J. DAVIS, Chairman. 
FREDERIC KIRGIS, Secretary. 
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and Lung Troubles. a 


In boxes— never sold In bulk. 











THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 





**Ghe Leading Fire Insarance Fam of America,” 


STATEMENT OF THE 


ZETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Capital ; ' 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) . 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) : 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) ; 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) . 
Other Claims ‘ ‘ ‘ é 
Net Surplus . . =. 


Total Assets . . ‘ 


Surplus as to Policy-Holders, — 


CONDITION OF THE 


$4,000.000.00 


ee 3,526,043.44 
See : 113,936.30 
Mee As 445,503.38 
Poke $40,052.36 
ae 215,344.35 
piers 5,661,070.57 
.  . $14,071,948.37 





$9,661,070.5¢ 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-THREE YEARS: 


$90,931, 


965.36 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Secretary 


E. 0. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t 


A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. os > Assistant Secretaries. 


WESTERN BRANCH, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, 
Omaha, Neb. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


INLAND MARINE 
DEPARTMENT. 


KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
General Agents. 


{ WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent, 
|} W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 


{ BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
| General Agents. 


( CHICAGO, Ills., 145 La Salle Street. 
! NEW YORK, 52 Williams Street. 


{ BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 


| PAILADELPHIA, 


229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 





A Snecessfal Business Experience 
of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 mrerest $10.00 remerar 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. © for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser! in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM — = Aatalilad POTTER BLDC., NEW YORK 











Yo FAl and Minnesota realestate. Ful 
descriptions on — It eae 
ested write J.S. Varlan 


Buffalo Center, Ia. 


I WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas, 


8.K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


The Conservative 
INVESTOR agaiza ne neta 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with — negotiated 
loans representing over $2,000,000, and not a 
cent lost. I can oe refer you to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 





WM. R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 








WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Beston, Mass. 





without deductions on safe loans 


to thrifty residents of Salt Lake 
City and valley. Fourteen years of 
success in supplying conservative 
capitalists with high grade first mortgage securities warrants us 
in soliciting correspondence from parties having money to invest 
in real estate securities of unquestioned safe ty. References 


given. All XXNXIBVGv⸗ promptly answered. 


Investment Bankers, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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In Greater 


$10 SECURES $480 LOT sew'vort 





Greatest Offer Ever Known—Guaranteed Increase in Value 20% Within 
One Year—Will Double in Value upon Completion of New Bridge—Only 
35 |Minutes from New York City Hall—Free Trip to New York and Return 





Be EEE one Knows that morgiue of real estate 1 The Present Brooklyn Bridge 

in New York City than anywhere else in 2 THE NEW BROOKLYN BRIDGE— 
America. Many of the wealthiest families have soon to be completed—The nearest way to this 
made millions simply by the natural increase in _property—Only 30 minutes by direct trolley— 


10, 20 or 30 years. 

Manhattan Island is now over-crowded, but when 
the circle was enlarged recently the opportunities 
were extended, and now there is just as good an 
opportunity to repeat what has been done in past 

ears, especially now that the great river is oo | 

ridged and tunneled — bringing —** an 
Kings County as close to New York City Jall as 
many of the most valuable sections of Manhattan 
Island. Since the consolidation of New York and 
Brooklyn, with increased facilities of rapid transit, 
the immense tide of increased population has turned 
Brooklynward, because it is only in that direction 
that New York can grow—that is the keynote to the 
situation. The influx of people into Brooklyn is so 
great as to severely tax Brooklyn Bridge—as a re- 
sult new bridges are being built (one of which is 
nearly completed) and tunnels dug beneath the East 
River. Not only is this the only direction in which 
New York can grow, but property in old New York 
City, the same distance from City Hall, would cost 
20 to 40 times the money— note that point care- 
fully, it is absolutely true. 


Fare, five cents 














LISTEN TO OUR STORY 


It is our business to study condi- 
tions existing or possible in the vari- 
ous cities of the United States, and 
we have aided in the development of 
25 different cities. After 12 years’ 
careful study in New York without 
purchasing, in 1898 we saw the trend 
of affairs, and before the consolida- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn we 
bought over 1,500 acres of the 
choicest land in Brooklyn, and which 
is now in the heart of that Borough. 
This land is only 34 miles from Brook- 
lyn Bridge and only 35 minutes from 
New York City Hall. We have over 
$2,000,000 invested in this land and 
are making it one of the most beauti- 
ful spots of New York. The growth 
of the city, together with our improve- 
ments, have increased the value of the 
property over 25 per cent. since a year 
ago, and we feel so sure that the in- 
crease will continue, that we think 
there is no risk in guaranteeing a 20 





FREE TRIP to NEW YORK 


As a further guarantee of good 
faith, we agree with all persons liv- 
ing east of Chicago to pay you in 
cash the cost of your railroad fare 
to New York and return, if you visit 
our property and find one word of 
this advertisement a misrepresenta- 
tion, or in case you buy to credit cost 
of the fare on your purchase; te 
those living farther away we will 
pay that proportion equal to round- 
trip Chicago ticket. 


NOTE OUR REFERENCES 


The Commercial Agencies, 20 Na- 
tional Banks, and 30,000 customers 
all over the United States, and espe- 
cially the letter at the bottom of this 
page; this is only one of a thousand. 


per cent. increase for the next year. You will note three distinct points 


of advantage in this proposition. 
First—It is a Life Insurance for your 
family. Second—It enables you to 
pay in small sums as you would in 
your savings bank, and cannot cramp 
you; and Third —It enables you to 
participate in the. great growth of 
values in New York realestate which 
are due to natural conditions; and 
furthermore, the three advantages 
are absolutely without risk. 





EXAMPLES 


Lot on corner 146th Street and 3d 
Avenue, New York City, worth in 
1881 $1,500, sold in — of 1901 
for $70,000 to Henry Lewis Morris. 
Tr een sold it for $155 in 

85 


OD. 

Lot on 80th Street, opposite Cen- 
tral Park, sold in 1850 for $500,-in 
1901 brought a price that showed an 
increase of $500 every sixty days 
from 1850 to 1901. Authority, Real 
Estate Editor, New York Sun. 




















MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF THIS PROPERTY 
The black spot marked ‘“‘ RUGBY” shows just where it is 








Titles are guaranteed to us by the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co., of 
New York. 





HERE’S OUR PROPOSITION. our property is improved in exact accordance with City Specifications. 
Streets 60, 80 and 100 feet wide, built to city grade, bordered on each side by 5 feet granolithic sidewalks, flower 

beds, trees and shrubbery, — as, ete., all at our —— For $10 down and $1.50 per week, or $6 per AS AN INVESTMENT 

month, we sell you a regular New Yor City lot, subject to the following guarantees from us: We beli hi 
If at the expiration of the year 1902 this $480 lot is not worth $576, or 20 per cent. increase, we will refund e believe this to be one of the 
all of the money you have paid us with 6 per cent. interest additional. peeve y had and most profitable that 
If you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed to the lot cout? enteredinto. itissaferthan 
without further cost. If you should get out of employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. a Savings penk, as it is not subject 
nd us $10 and we will reserve you one of the best unsold lots, then you may pay $6 — ——— until ie wrenactvoty pied ————— 
3 i m e e irs ayment. ° 
full amount is paid ; this gives you all the benefit of the increase in value from the time you ma pay: because, asa matter of history, New 
York City property has steadily in- 
creased in value ever since the city 
was originally formed. It is bound to 
be profitable because there is noother 
, land within the same distance of New 
York City Hall that can be had forany- 
thing near as low a price. This be- 
cause New York has become so con- 
gested that the “density belt” has 
advanced to the — gates of our 
properties, which are immediately in 
th> line of this development. 








We would advise you, if you are 
satisfied, to send first payment, $10 
in cash, at our risk, immediately, and 
we will select the very best lot for 
you. Or, if you desire further partic- 
ulars, write without delay for maps 
details, and information. It will cos' 
you nothing to find out and thor- 
oughly satisfy yourself. We solicit 
closest investigation. References by 
oe a Our reputation is na- 

onal, 


Cor. Utica Ave. and Linden Boulevard, Rugby. Every improvement you see has been made within 6 months 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. A2, 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The following testim nial was given us by the Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn: “There is no doubt the property offered —— Harmon & Co. in 
the Twenty-ninth Ward represents one of the best investments a man of limited income can — make within the corporate limits of Greater New 
York. It can be said without gaara A that Wood, Harmon & Uo are perfectly reliable and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he 
resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States —-THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 














